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ABSTRACT 


MY CALLING TO FULFILL: 
INTERRELIGIOUS EDUCATION, CHRISTIAN DISCIPLESHIP 
AND THE UNITED METHODIST TRADITION 


By 


Kendra E. Fredrickson-Laouini 


Through autoethnographic research, this dissertation engages practical theological methods to 
argue that interreligious education is integral to Christian discipleship. To live in a multi-religious 
world demands a knowledge of the religious other. To live fully into a Christian identity in a multi- 
religious world demands interreligious education. Too often, though, interreligious education has 
been relegated to academia or to one-time programs, interreligious councils, or denominational 
statements. This dissertation argues for local United Methodist churches to rethink religious 
education. The project nuances interreligious education apart from interreligious dialogue and 
interreligious experience, then considers Jesus’ life and Biblical witness, as well as the lives and 
work of John and Charles Wesley, to argue for the holistic integration of interreligious education 
in the local church. Finally, because Muslim Americans are ongoing targets of hate and 
discrimination, the last chapter unashamedly argues for specific interreligious engagement 
between Methodists and Muslims. By working to sensitize readers to the pervasiveness of anti- 
Muslim/anti-Islam bias, it argues that engagement between Methodists and Muslims is not only 
good for individuals but a balm for local communities and churches and may just serve to 


contribute to ending Islamophobic practices and policies. 
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INTRODUCTION: PRACTICAL THEOLOGY, AUTOETHNOGRAPHY, AND 
GROWING UP METHODIST 


Jesus loves me, this I know—for the Bible tells me so. 

Little ones, to him, belong. 

They are weak, but he is strong. 

Yes, Jesus loves me. 

Yes, Jesus loves me. 

Yes, Jesus loves me. 

The Bible tells me so.' 

I wonder. Do I really remember Regular Simpson, or do I remember the story my mother 
tells of how my brother and I called Reverend Simpson, “Regular Simpson”? I suppose it does not 
really matter if I remember Regular Simpson; it matters that I remember attending church with my 
family. It matters that I remember the kindness shown to me. It matters that I remember the sights, 
the sounds, the smells of church and the sense of belonging I experienced there. It matters that I 
remember Jesus loves me. The stories we tell ourselves (and those told to us) shape and form our 
identity and consequently shape and form the ways we interact in the world (and the ways we do 
research). I grew up United Methodist. 

Even before being baptized and confirmed, I was Methodist. I remember standing on the 
church steps, shaking the pastor’s hand on our way out and always getting a big, pink, peppermint- 
like candy to eat on our walk home. I remember my mom brushing my hair in the church bathroom 
and requesting a “part up and part down” style. I remember the distinct smell of Sunday School— 
a pleasant mixture of graham crackers, wooden blocks, and Play-Doh™. I remember the feeling I 
got from Regular Simpson. I remember Central United Methodist Church of Kansas City, Kansas. 


That sacred space holds my first memories of church, and my first memories of church as a place 


of belonging. 





' Anna B. Warner and William Bradbury, “Jesus Loves Me.” Quoted in Susan Warner, Say and Seal (Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania: J. B. Lippincott, 1860), 2:130, Kindle. 


Social Location 

To tell my story is to also tell stories of my parents, grandparents, great-grandparents, and 
siblings. My grandparents were hard-working, down-to-earth, minimally educated people from 
southwest Missouri. They were not, however, church goers. My mother has always been a “good 
girl” who did what she was told (even if only for her parents and teachers), and she has always 
been a church goer. She tells stories of going to church with her Seventh Day Adventist friend and 
learning about different missionaries each week. She recalls going to Unity Village in Lee’s 
Summit, Missouri, on her own and getting her very own Bible. Even today, when she is feeling 
strong enough, she worships online with Adam Hamilton through the United Methodist Church of 
the Resurrection in Leawood, Kansas; or with A.J. Bush, a former classmate, who broadcasts her 
worship services on Facebook from Gillette, Wyoming; or she might even attend services at the 
skilled nursing facility where she is residing in Claremont, California. 

While we did not go to church every Sunday, no matter where we lived, we usually had a 
church home. My parents divorced when I was young, and we moved from Tulsa, Oklahoma, to 
Lee’s Summit, Missouri, when I was in the 5" grade. Lee’s Summit is an affluent, middle to upper 
class, mostly white community where my mother graduated from high school in 1961. Upon 
graduation she attended college in Springfield, Missouri, and loved it. She has always loved 
learning and dreamed of being a teacher. My great-grandmother also lived in Springfield and very 
much wanted my mother to live with her. In an effort to manipulate my mother into moving in 
with her, she convinced my mother that paying for college was a huge hardship on my 
grandparents. Her plan backfired though. Instead of moving in with Mamaw, my mother dropped 
out of college and moved to Colorado with a friend. I once asked my mother why she did not talk 


with her parents about their financial hardship rather than believing Mamaw. My mother replied 


that 1960s parents did not in any way shape or form discuss finances with their children and that 
she had no reason not to believe her grandmother. So, she “ran away from home.” (That is how 
she describes her move to Colorado.) 

In Colorado, my mother met and married my father, a struggling jazz musician twenty 
years her senior—and any semblance of order, security, naiveté her life once held disappeared. 
She moved around the country with my father and her growing family—eleven states and fourteen 
cities in ten years. And, in spite of the physical and mental abuse she endured through those years, 
she never spoke ill of her abuser. When she finally mustered the courage to leave him, we fled to 
government-subsidized housing (the projects) in Tulsa, Oklahoma. There, she got us enrolled in a 
new school, and she enrolled in Tulsa Junior College. My youngest brother was just a baby at that 
time, and my older brother and I were in primary school. Looking back, I did not really know we 
were poor; everyone in the neighborhood was poor. We had enough to eat; we had clothes and 
toys and friends; we had love and laughter. I have often wondered how life would have been 
different had we stayed in Tulsa, but in 1976, we moved back to Missouri. 

My grandfather had a major heart attack and was hospitalized for months in Kansas City. 
We went to visit him, and my mother made the life-changing decision to return to Lee’s Summit 
as a single mother with three kids and no job. My grandmother had begged her to stay, so over 
breakfast at a local diner, my mother told my uncle and some old high school friends if they could 
find her a house she could afford and job in the next week, she would move back. I think they may 
have found us one of the smallest houses in Lee’s Summit, and they found her a job at a plastics 
factory. We moved back. I was born in Kansas City but now I was in the 5" grade, and my teacher 


was the daughter of one of my mother’s favorite teachers. 


Mom did not work at Bakan Plastics very long, because she landed a “good government 
job”—first with the Internal Revenue Service, then with the Marine Corps Finance Center. For 
most of my life though, I remember my mother working two jobs—the good government job 
during the day, and a retail job in the evenings. Consequently, I also remember rearing my younger 
brother a lot of the time. I woke him up every day and got him ready for school and I babysat him 
every afternoon after school. We fought over the television and his clothing choices, but I did not 
ever really think about how my friends did not have these same responsibilities. It was just life. 
And also, I always knew in spite of her work schedule, my mother always had time for us. 

She always found the time to volunteer with the school (PTA and room mother), with the 
Parks and Rec (coaching and being team mother), and with the church (teaching and serving). At 
Lee’s Summit United Methodist Church, she led an adult singles’ class, was a member of the 
United Methodist Women (UMW), and once even served on the finance committee—a job she 
hated because of the many times she had to remind people not to make assumptions about the 
financial health of other church members. I do not know how she did it, but it may have something 
to do with why I am trying to do it all myself right now. I am not a mother, but I am a full-time 
student, a full-time professional employee, an adjunct professor, a wife, and a caretaker of my now 
aging and ailing mother. She had a lot of energy and defined her life by doing. All the doing then 
has led to an incredibly difficult time adjusting to life not doing now. 

It was at Lee’s Summit United Methodist Church, “in the heart of the community, with the 
community at heart,” that I was confirmed, helped with Vacation Bible School, attended Sunday 
School, participated in youth ski trips to Colorado and youth mission trips to Appalachia, raised 
money through spaghetti suppers and gong shows, and began to identify intentionally as United 


Methodist. This church was also where I learned living as a Christian meant living differently than 


others. I remember being torn between the need to be liked by the “cool kids” and the desire to be 
faithful—as though those two things could not co-exist. Church kids from Lee’s Summit UMC 
were nerdy and nice. I wanted no part of that. Yet inside, I knew I was not being true to myself— 
not an inner nerdy, nice self, but to my empathic self, the self that felt guilty when I snubbed my 
church friends for my popular friends. I know now, it was through all those Bible studies, mission 
trips, and Dairy Queen adventures that I was being formed and transformed to live out my faith in 
ways that nurtured community, built up the church, sustained my faith, and sought to create earth 
as it is in heaven. I could not name it then, but I know now: this white, under-resourced, chubby 
girl was being called to be a leader in The United Methodist Church. 

I graduated from Lee’s Summit High School in 1984 and went straight to college at Truman 
State University (at the time, it was Northeast Missouri State University) in Kirksville, Missouri. 
I attended church occasionally with my African American roommates—witnessing an entirely new 
way to worship. Then, upon graduation in 1988 with a bachelor’s degree in Communications, I 
moved to Kansas City to live with my mother and younger brother and to seek my first post-college 
job. I began working in the International department of Emery Worldwide’s customer service 
office in Overland Park, Kansas. Emery Worldwide was an airfreight company—not a fancy, well- 
paying, glamorous career choice. I was there for about five years, and my favorite part of the job 
was talking to people overseas. It did not matter that we were talking about airfreight; it mattered 
that I was having a conversation with someone outside of the Midwest—sometimes in French. I 
had studied French in high school and college, and now I was getting to use it. I was also learning 
and imitating accents and studying new languages—Japanese and Italian mostly. And, I was 


dreaming of a life somewhere else—somewhere out there, in the distance. 


During my time at Emery Worldwide, my mother and I decided to visit a different United 
Methodist Church every weekend of Lent in search of a church home in Kansas City. She was 
quickly drawn to a congregation in South Kansas City, but I fell in love with Central United 
Methodist Church nearer to midtown Kansas City, Missouri (not the Central UMC of Kansas City, 
Kansas, previously mentioned.) I loved the building, the location, and the preaching and decided 
to join the young adult Sunday School class. I never got very connected in that class, but the 
associate pastor (who was also the young adult leader) started a Wednesday evening service that 
both my mother and I felt called to. I remember the first night of the service, the young pastor wore 
an alb (a long, white robe) with a cincture (a rope-like belt) and possibly sandals. I remember 
thinking “he looks holy.” Aside from his attire, I remember he taught us a song I had never heard 
before—“Here I Am Lord.” Of course, now I have heard it thousands of times, but I do still love 
it, and it still reminds me of my young adult days and my first real sense of a call to ministry. I 
also still remember how I felt in that moment. Over and over again the song asks (from God’s 
perspective), “whom shall I send?” And, the chorus answers, “Here I am, Lord. Is it I, Lord? Ihave 
heard you calling in the night. I will go, Lord, if you lead me. I will hold your people in my heart.” 

Soon after hearing that song and absorbing its words in my heart, I volunteered in youth 
ministry. And that young associate pastor went on to do great things. His name is Adam Hamilton; 
my mother and I we were still part of Central UMC when he left there to start his own church— 
The United Methodist Church of the Resurrection. Adam’s first services at his new church 
included only a handful of people and were held in the chapel of a funeral home. Today, his church 


is the largest United Methodist church in the United States with more than twenty thousand 





? Dan Schutte, “Here I Am, Lord,” in The United Methodist Hymnal (Nashville: United Methodist Publishing 
House, 1989), no. 593. 


members and multiple satellite locations throughout the greater Kansas City area. I guess he heard 
God calling too. 

I only volunteered a couple of times at Central UMC, and I began to feel quite unfulfilled 
in my work at Emery Worldwide. I knew I was destined to do different things. At the same time, 
my mother’s company (she had left her good government job to take a management position with 
a major hotel chain’s calling center) was relocating to Palo Alto, California. The two of us decided 
to make another life-changing move, this time to a one-hundred-year-old house on Table Rock 
lake in southwest Missouri. The home had been in the family for years—first purchased by my 
great-grandparents in the 1960s, passed on to my grandmother, and now passed on to my mother. 
It was just the two of us now. My younger brother had joined the Army and was stationed in 
Oklahoma, and my older brother had married and had children and was living in south Kansas 
City. 

Wanting to know our neighbors and become part of the community, for many months my 
mother and I tried being part of the local Baptist church. It was small, near our home, and filled 
with lovely people. But at the end of the day, their theology was Baptist—and not just Baptist, but 
Southern Baptist. I did not really know what that meant then, but I knew it did not jive with the 
theology [had inherited from my youth. I remember working with one of the congregants on some 
landscaping outside the church, and she asked me in all sincerity, “Are you saved?” I responded, 
“What does that even mean?” She took me into the chapel, opened the Bible, and read me a passage 
about Jesus being our Lord and Savior. She then looked at me again and asked, “Do you believe 
this?” Not wanting to disappoint her and being certain that if it was in the Bible, it must be true, I 
responded, “Oh! That. Yes, I believe that.” She was thrilled, and we were able to finish the 


gardening. 


At the end of every worship service at Cedar Ridge Baptist Church, the pastor would 
implore again and again, “Won’t you come? Won’t you come?’—an altar call my mother and I 
were sure was just for us. Clearly, in this small sanctuary, we were the only two who had not yet 
“come.” We never went. Our foray into Baptist-church-going did not last; and after one too many 
altar calls, we began making the forty-minute drive each week into Kimberling City, Missouri— 
the nearest United Methodist Church. It was in this congregation my call became clearer, and it 
was here I began to officially serve the church. 

After just a few months of faithful attendance, I went to the pastor and volunteered to serve 
in youth ministry. He shook his head from side-to-side in this southern, hem-hawing kind of way 
and asked, “Do you want ’em?” Recovering quickly from my surprise at this question, my response 
was a resounding, “No.” I did not want the youth, I wanted to help someone else with the youth. 
Still, he proceeded to show me the office—the computer, the desk, the books—and he told me how 
the former youth minister had just quit. He said the church could pay me about $100 a week and 
give me this small office, and he again invited me into youth ministry. Upon the second ask, I 
accepted the invitation and did not look back for nearly fifteen years. I learned a lot about God, 
about the church, about youth ministry and teenagers, a lot about serving and loving God’s people, 
and a lot about myself in those years. And ultimately, it was this experience that led me to where 
I am today: pursuing a doctoral degree in practical theology at a United Methodist seminary in 
southern California. 

I had attended a youth ministry conference at Perkins School of Theology in Texas, and in 
a session on racism the pastor leading the conversation invited white people into the conversation 
in a way I had never considered. He asked so many intriguing questions, and I left there feeling a 


call to seminary. I wanted to think deeply about things. I wanted to challenge the assumptions. But 


I did not want to be a pastor. I was so confused by this distinct call to seminary, because I only 
understood seminary as a place for pastoral pursuits. I knew I wanted no part of being a church 
pastor; I thought the preaching looked like fun, but all the other stuff—hospital visits, bureaucracy, 
and church politics—was completely unappealing. So, I dismissed it. For years, I heard the call 
and dismissed it. Finally, in 2009, I sent for information from several United Methodist seminaries. 
Then, in 2010, I visited a couple—Iliff School of Theology in Denver and Saint Paul School of 
Theology in Kansas City. While I liked both schools, I did not feel they were where I was supposed 
to go—and, I really prayed that it could be Iliff! I had dreamed of living in Colorado since my first 
church ski trip there in the 1980s. Sadly, there was no “sign” for Iliff or Saint Paul, so I just kept 
doing ministry. By this time, I was serving a church in North Central Missouri called Chillicothe 
United Methodist Church. 

I was subscribed to United Methodist News emails, and one day I read about how some 
United Methodists were upset with Claremont School of Theology and their “university 
experiment.” It seemed Claremont School of the Theology was working with Jewish and Muslim 
schools to create new programs in interreligious studies—where students from all traditions would 
study together on the same campus. I was thrilled! I felt it in my bones, this was what God was 
calling me to. I distinctly remember saying, “That’s genius. That’s it.” Then, I remember doing an 
internet search for Claremont School of Theology, because I had never heard of this United 
Methodist seminary. After which, I also remember a sinking and disappointing feeling, “Ugh. It’s 
in California.” It took some time, but since the call did not go away, I finally submitted my 
application. Upon receiving word that I had been accepted, I could not imagine how I could uproot 


my life and move two thousand miles away. I did not know how I could pay for it or how I could 


leave everything and everyone I knew. I prayed. I talked with my friends and family. I prayed 
some more. 

At the time I was leading a Disciple Bible Study class with several moms in my youth group 
(my mom was in the class too—even though she had both taken and led the course many times 
before). One morning after reading the texts for the day, I knew God would make a way out of no 
way and that I was going to move to California for seminary. Every Scripture I read that morning 
said in some way, “Go!” That evening, after work, my mother asked, “Did you do your Disciple 
reading this morning?” I told her I had, and she asked, “What do you think?” I said, “I think we’re 
moving to California.” And she responded, “Yes, I got that too.” 

So I started strategizing how it was going to work, who I needed to tell, what needed to 
happen next. There were still a lot of uncertainties, but I was ready to respond to the call—finally. 
Much to my surprise, I learned I had received a full-tuition scholarship. My younger brother (who 
is always cautious and who had mostly been unchurched since middle school) said, “You know 
that scholarship is your sign, right? I mean, it’s not just a sign, it’s a billboard.” His confirmation 
affirmed me, and here I am. I came to CST in 2011, got a master’s degree in 2013, and am now 
finally nearing the end of my Ph.D. program in 2020. 

It is this work I want to share in this dissertation. Truth be told, my secret desire is to pack 
every single thing I have read, learned, and forgotten into this dissertation. Of course, I know that 
is not possible, but that does not change the fact I want other United Methodists to have the 
experience, liberation, and faith-formation afforded to me these last few years. I know no other 
way of even coming close to realizing that goal than through autoethnographic research methods. 

The moment I read about autoethnography in my research methods course, I knew this is 


the research I would pursue. I have dedicated nearly half of my life to the Church, and I am 


10 


thoroughly embedded within the culture being examined—a bona-fide member of the club. 
Through thorough research of my own experience within The United Methodist Church in 
America, I will demonstrate that interreligious education is integral to Christian discipleship, that 
interreligious education strengthens Christian identity and supports local churches and 
communities. I also address the phenomenon Islamophobia (anti-Muslim and anti-Islam bias) in 


American culture to argue for meaningful Christian-Muslim engagement. 


Autobiography + Ethnography = Autoethnography 

An autobiography is a self-written account of a person’s life. It is not intentional about 
making meaning from narrative. Ethnography “seeks to discover what truth or valuable insight is 
found within specific locations—discovered in communal and individual stories, cultures, 
practices, and experiences. Ethnographic methods provide a path by which truth emerges, rather 
than a way to apply truth.”? Autoethnography combines the two to reveal meaning from a person’s 
life for the greater good of a community or to address a particular phenomenon. In other words, it 
is a type of qualitative research that uses self-narrative to analyze and interpret culture.‘ 
Autoethnographers use reflexivity, a systematic approach of attending to the way knowledge is 
constructed, to make connections between the researcher and the researched, to analyze and 
connect the self to culture, and to acknowledge the researcher’s effect on the researched. Just as 
traces of a translator are embedded within every translation, so too with ethnography. 
Autoethnography recognizes that, while also acknowledging those relationships—noting and 


making use of the presence of the interplay between the two. Autoethnography is more than the 


3 Christian Scharen and Aana Marie Vigen, eds., Ethnography as Christian Theology and Ethics (London: 
Bloomsbury Publishing, 2011), location 755 of 7017, Kindle. 
4 Heewon Chang, Autoethnography as Method (New York: Routledge, 2016), 43, Kindle. 
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kind of self-narrative found in internet blogs, autobiographical works, or reality TV programs; it 
is interested in analysis and scholarship. 

I remember a professor once saying, “everything teaches.” I interpret this to include not 
only the standard texts and resources, but the room, the chairs, the building, the space—and, 
perhaps most importantly the social location of the professor and fellow students: race, age, 
sexuality, religion, ideology. All of who we are influences how we operate in the world, and 
consequently the way we research, write, and evaluate. Perhaps this introduction has been long on 
personal narrative, but in writing it, I see three keys emerge: church, family, and education. I see 
faith formation surface from the mundane and the extraordinary. Positive family influence, 
intentional time spent in healthy faith communities, and a sincere desire to know more will always 
lead to a life of purpose and generosity. 

Certainly, autoethnography has some limitations, as do all research methods, but by 
integrating personal experience, acknowledging a researcher’s bias, and embracing the power of 
storytelling into the messy existence of human experience, autoethnographers can escape the 
pitfalls of representation (colonialist or orientalist interpretations and depictions) and are 
empowered to question salient ideas, theories, and tropes embedded within culture through the 
lens of their own experiences. I have a lifetime of experience in and with The United Methodist 
Church. I have nearly a decade of interreligious education. So this experience is what empowers 
and motivates me to utilize autoethnographic research. 

Another reason I choose autoethnography is because it supports and encourages the unique 
contributions of a feminist approach to research—one that integrates both heart and mind and is 
wrought with potential for political and cultural change and healing. Autoethnography offers me 


a tool for claiming (or re-claiming) my voice as a religious leader, as an advocate for the 
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marginalized, and as a woman navigating the contours of her own faith tradition. And, finally, 
autoethnographic research is inherently accessible. I am not a fan of heady, academic prose; I do 
not believe people should need a Ph.D. to read or understand a concept. The power of accessibility 
allows readers to make meaning of often complex issues, emotions, and experiences—thus 
allowing social change, one person at a time. Autoethnography, in this light, can be pastoral and 


practical and relational. It can be a perfect research method for practical theologians. 


Practical Theology 

Full confession: I was sitting in a course on Practical Theology with Dr. Kathleen Greider 
during my second year in the program, when she told the class that upon graduation, we would 
have a doctoral degree in Practical Theology. Duh, right? Wrong. In my mind, I was getting a 
degree in interreligious education. I did not even know what practical theology was, let alone 
realize that those words would be the language on my degree. One of our first assignments was to 
read a book by Richard Osmer, Practical Theology: An Introduction. It was a great book. Through 
narratives of real-life ministry situations, he defined the four tasks of practical theology so clearly, 
that I could not believe it was even a discipline. It was too logical. I wondered how theology could 
be anything but practical. For me, practical theology is simply life in ministry. Through twenty 
years of church work and a lifetime of United Methodist formation, I knew beyond a shadow of a 
doubt, I was (and am) a practical theologian. 

In his book, Osmer outlines the four tasks of practical theology as: (1) the descriptive- 
empirical task—with the question, what’s going on? (2) the interpretive task—with the question, 


why is this going on? (3) the normative task—with the question, what ought to be going on? and 
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(4) the pragmatic task—with the question, how might we respond?> Osmer did not create the field 
of practical theology, nor did he invent these four tasks. He simply gleaned this way of 
understanding practical theology from other sources and the experience of pastors and church 
leaders, and it made perfect sense to me. 

Bonnie Miller-McLemore, another renowned practical theologian, also identifies four 
ways to understand practical theology: (1) as an activity of believers; (2) as a method of religious 
leaders; (3) as a curricular area focused on ministerial practice; and (4) as an academic discipline 
supported by scholars seeking to uphold the first three. She writes, “Each understanding points to 
different spatial locations, from daily life to library and fieldwork to classroom, congregation, and 
community, and, finally, to academic guild and global context. The four understandings are 
connected and interdependent, not mutually exclusive, however, and reflect the range and 
complexity of practical theology today.” Practical theology, for me, somewhat followed the 
trajectory Miller-McLemore outlines, and perhaps this is the reason I struggled to see practical 
theology as an academic discipline. It was so ingrained in my thinking, I failed to see it. 

With all of that in mind, here is how my project comes together: Chapter one, titled 
“Defining Interreligious Education” does just what the title implies. While I have been immersed 
in this work for some time, I realize terms such as interreligious education and interfaith dialogue 
are not commonly used outside the academy, so this chapter works to nuance interreligious 
education apart from other terms by distinguishing the differences between interreligious 


education, interreligious dialogue, and interreligious experience or awakening. Finally, it surveys 


> Richard Osmer, Practical Theology: An Introduction (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 2008), location 92 of 
3256, Kindle. 

® Bonnie Miller-McLemore, “The Contributions of Practical Theology,” in The Wiley Blackwell Companion to 
Practical Theology, ed. Bonnie Miller-McLemore (West Sussex: Wiley-Blackwell, 2014), 5. 
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the literature of the field to outline the arguments of leading scholars and considers the multi- 
religious context in which Americans live and work. 

Chapter two, “In the Footsteps of Jesus: Interreligious Education Integral to Christian 
Discipleship,” considers the history and practice of Christian discipleship in general, and more 
specifically, in The United Methodist Church. Using the Wesleyan Quadrilateral as a guide, the 
chapter views interreligious education through the lens of Scripture, tradition, reason, and 
experience, arguing that interreligious education is key to Christian discipleship: not a program or 
set of statements, but a necessary part of Christian identity. 

The third chapter, “Practicing Grace: A Reimagining of Religious Education in The United 
Methodist Church,” continues the connection between interreligious education and Christian 
discipleship. John Wesley taught that while God’s grace is unearned, it is not something to wait 
for idly. He implored that Methodists engage in “means of grace’”—works of piety and mercy that 
strengthen God’s grace in our lives. I use his means of grace to rethink religious education in The 
United Methodist Church. Arguing that humanity longs for the fruits of the spirit, we must 
integrate practices that magnify them—practices that lead to courageous, curious, and 
compassionate living. This chapter is about expanding God’s grace in the world. Using John 
Wesley’s Means of Grace as a guide, the chapter seeks holistic integration of interreligious 
education into The United Methodist Church, so that Methodist lives continue to witness to the 
grace of God to become a healing balm for both church and society. 

In chapter four, “American Muslims, Islamophobia, and Practical Approaches to 
Methodist-Muslim Relations,” I unashamedly argue the need for interreligious education and 
engagement specifically between Christians and Muslims. In the backdrop of 9/11, Muslim 


Americans are the latest target of hate groups and misunderstanding. This chapter offers a brief 
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history of Muslims in America, defines Islamophobia—highlighting some practices, and looks at 
ways The United Methodist Church has responded to argue that engagement between Christians 
and Muslims is not only good for individuals and local communities, but may also be a vital piece 
to local church growth and sustainability. 

Finally, in the conclusion, titled, “There Is No Us and Them,” I identify the scope and 
limitations of this project and my hopes for the complete integration of interreligious education in 


The United Methodist Church. 
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Chapter 1: 

Defining Interreligious Education (Review of Literature) 
The assumption here is that religious pluralism is more than a reality to be tacitly 
accepted. Rather, it is a sign of Divine activity in our midst, a tremendous gift, and 


an opportunity for the Christian church to deepen the faith of its own adherents, to 
participate fully in civic life, and to work for the good of all humanity.’ 


When I made my journey from the middle of Missouri to seminary in Southern California, 
I was driven here by the sincere belief that we are all God’s children. I did not know much about 
terms such as interreligious, interfaith, pluralism, privilege, or supersessionism—but I knew 
beyond a shadow of a doubt that every person is of sacred worth and loved by God. I still believe 
that. There are three moments I recall that served to solidify this belief and that perhaps were the 
scaffolding that supported my academic pursuit of this topic. In this chapter, I will describe these 
three moments, then use them to define three types of interreligious engagement: interreligious 
awakening, interreligious dialogue, and interreligious education. The purpose of this chapter is to 
define interreligious education and to demonstrate how it is different from other types of 
interreligious commitment. To do this, I will share the positions of several scholars who have 
developed the field of interreligious work for the last several decades thereby setting the stage for 


my argument, that interreligious education is key to Christian discipleship. 


The First Moment 
The first moment took place in Southwest Missouri. I was in my twenties, early in my 
youth ministry career, and taking an evening class at church with a group of adults, most of whom 


were a generation or two older than me. While I do not remember the title of the course, I do 





T Sheryl A. Kujawa-Holbrook, God Beyond Borders: Interreligious Learning Among Faith Communities (Eugene, 
OR: Pickwick Publications, 2014), xix. 
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remember a supplementary text for the class titled Jews and Christians: A Troubled Family.’ 
Written by Walter Harrelson and Randall Falk and published in 1990, this book was a dialogue 
between a Nashville-based rabbi and a Christian professor about the misconceptions and 
prejudices between the two traditions. In my naiveté, I was curious about any animosity between 
Christians and Jews. Not remembering anything from history class, apparently, I could not 
comprehend any reason why Christians would hate Jews. After all, Jesus was Jewish. I simply did 
not understand. This was the moment I became concerned about Judaism and the relationship 
between Jews and Christians. This moment is what I have come to understand as a kind of 
interreligious awakening. It was a moment when I saw beyond myself and beyond Christian 


hegemony. 


The Second Moment 

Though regularly churched for most of my life, it was not until I was well into my thirties 
that I began to think about any religious tradition beyond Christianity or Judaism. In 2005, Adam 
Hamilton released a book and video series titled, Christianity and World Religions: Wrestling with 
Questions People Ask.° In it, he explored some of the beliefs and practices of Hindus, Buddhists, 
Jews, Muslims, and Christians. I credit this book/video series as the second moment to deepen my 
interreligious interests. It piqued my curiosity about Christianity’s relationship with the religious 
other and spoke directly to my inclination toward the beloved nature of all humanity. It did not, 


however, cause me to reflect deeply on Christian privilege and power. This second moment, I see 





8 Walter Harrelson and Randall M. Falk, Jews and Christians: A Troubled Family (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1990). 

° Adam Hamilton, Christianity and World Religions: Wrestling with Questions People Ask (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 2005). 
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now as an invitation from a trusted friend to interreligious curiosity and dialogue. After reading 


and watching, I found myself wanting to know more. 


The Third Moment 

About five years later, while serving in youth ministry in North Central Missouri, I used 
Hamilton’s book/video series to teach middle school and high school students about these other 
four religious traditions alongside Christianity. We then culminated the five-week learning series 
with an interreligious weekend (one for middle school and one for high school). We visited a 
synagogue, a mosque, a temple, an Orthodox church, and then ended the weekend at Hamilton’s 
mega-sized Church of the Resurrection in Leawood, Kansas. These weekend experiences (and 
what followed) serve as the third moment. This moment was the beginning of interreligious 
education and learning. I was confounded, then curious, then convicted, and these little moments 
are part of what got me to this one—writing an autoethnographic dissertation on the necessity of 
interreligious education as vital to Christian discipleship. These three moments will now serve as 


a vehicle to define three types of interreligious engagement. 


Interreligious Awakening 

Interreligious awakenings are those moments when you suddenly realize your doctor, your 
stylist, your neighbor, your grocery store owner, or just about anyone in your life, practices a 
different religion. These are critical developmental moments when you see beyond yourself. These 
moments have the capacity to move you from interreligious awareness to interreligious dialogue. 


It is the realization that the world is diverse—not just an intellectual knowledge, but a lights-on in 
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a dark room, blinding kind of self- and other-realization. You wonder how you had never noticed 
before, and you start to ask questions. Curiosity reawakened is both startling and liberating. 

The first real religious awakening I can recall was in the mid-1990s in the class described 
above. There, I began to recognize the importance of learning about other religious traditions— 
especially Judaism and especially Christianity’s relationship with it. I began to think about 
religious rivalry and the nonsense of hate. I still have that book and have only just now looked at 
it again—this time with more educated and more invested eyes. And as I deeply consider the topic 
of interreligious education, I am motivated by these words from the book: “...Christian worship, 
teaching, and public witness often have been harmful to good relations...merely to continue 
Christian education, worship, and witness is to run the risk of continuing Christian prejudice.”!° 
And, “...Dialogue has to be engaged in on equal terms. Each community has a contribution to 
make to the other...(so) that each understands better today not only the religion of the partner in 
dialogue but his own religion as well.”'! I now know these words to be true both experientially 
and academically. 

About two decades before Harrelson and Falk were writing and teaching together, John 
Hick, arguably one of the most influential religious philosophers of the twentieth century, was 
calling for a paradigm shift in his book God and the Universe of Faiths.'? Hick advanced the 
concept of the “Real” as an argument that all the world’s religions were merely human responses 
to one true reality. About fifteen years later, he further developed his argument in An Interpretation 


of Religion: Human Responses to the Transcendent.'? He developed a pluralistic hypothesis to 





'0 Walter Harrelson and Randall M. Falk, Jews and Christians: A Troubled Family (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
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'3 John Hick, An Interpretation of Religion: Human Responses to the Transcendent (Hampshire, England: 
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demonstrate all religious paths lead to the same place. By taking Jesus out of the center, and putting 
in the Real, Hick enabled Christians to move with less trepidation toward the religious other. I 
include Hick’s work in the section on interreligious awakening for two reasons: (1) he was a 
foundational figure in opening the field of a theology of religions; and (2) because of his personal 
religious journey away from fundamentalist Christianity. Hick had an interreligious awakening in 
the 1960’s while working on civil rights issues with groups from other faith traditions. He writes 
in his autobiography: 

As I spent time in the mosques, synagogues, gurdwaras and temples as well as 

churches something very important dawned on me. On the one hand all the 

externals were different...But at a deeper level it seemed evident to me that 

essentially the same thing was going on in all these different places of worship, 

namely men and women were coming together under the auspices of some ancient, 

highly developed tradition which enables them to open their minds and hearts 

“upwards” towards a higher divine reality which makes a claim on the living of 

their lives. They are called, in the words of a Hebrew prophet, “to do justly, to love 

mercy, and to walk humbly before their God.” At this basic level the religions are 

at one.'4 
In 1967, while Hick was serving as the H.G. Wood Chair of Philosophy of Religion at the 
University of Birmingham, he began to sincerely question the religious ideals he had inherited and 
for the rest of his life he used those questions to develop a philosophy of religious pluralism that 
scholars are building upon and arguing against to this day. 

One such scholar is Mark Heim who proposed “a more pluralistic hypothesis,” criticizing 
Hick for erasing real religious difference and reducing all religions to a lowest common 
denominator, the Real. Heim argues that pluralists impose Western standards on all religious 
traditions and postulates that the Real is not merely multifaceted but is plural itself. He says, 


“Pluralistic approaches are primarily noted for their conviction that the various traditions must all 


be equally true and saving... The minor and often unstated premise of this conviction, however, is 





'4 John Hick, John Hick: An Autobiography (London: Oneworld Publications, 2014), location 2880 of 6080, Kindle. 
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that if all faiths are valid, they can be so only at the bar of the same conditions of Western 
modernity to which Christianity or Judaism have long had to answer.” !* For Heim, we are not all 
on different paths to the same ultimate Real but are on various journeys to varying places; he 
argues for a diversity in religious ends. 

Heim is an important voice for helping evangelical Christians consider religious pluralism. 
He sees through a soteriological lens and clings to his own, traditional belief systems while arguing 
for another approach to religious pluralism. He writes, “My fundamental religious commitment is 
Christian. For this concrete reason I am interested in a theory of religion whose adoption does not 
displace that commitment or, as it happens, the analogous commitment of those in other 
traditions...my approach holds that it is appropriate and consistent for each of us to argue that our 
accounts are preferable to the others.”!° 

Perhaps no one has done a better job at pushing the conversation on religious pluralism out 
of the academy than Harvard professor Diana Eck. As the creator and director of Harvard’s 
Pluralism Project, Eck offers a much more accessible approach to religious pluralism than many 
of her contemporaries. In her seminal 2001 book, A New Religious America: How a “Christian 
Country” Has Now Become the World’s Most Religiously Diverse Nation, Eck argues that 
religious pluralism is in the DNA of America and at the core of what it means to be American, 
thereby inspiring interreligious awakenings that lead to more purposeful dialogue and education. 
Further, Eck credits the 1965 Immigration and Naturalization Act as the impetus for the “radical” 
change in the US religious landscape and with the rise in the public profile of the religious right 


or fundamentalist Christianity. She writes, 


‘SS, Mark Heim, “Pluralism and The Otherness of World Religions,” First Things, August 1992, 
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Just as our religious traditions are dynamic, so is the very idea of America. The 

motto of the republic, E Pluribus Unum, “From Many, One,” is not an accomplished 

fact but an ideal that Americans must continue to claim. The story of America’s 

many peoples and the creation of one nation is an unfinished story in which the 

ideals articulated in the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution are 

continually brought into being.!7 

Today, twenty years later, many Americans have not yet experienced an interreligious 
awakening, and our religious diversity, current immigration practices, and border walls are all 
setting the stage for more division, not for E Pluribus Unum. The newfound knowledge of the mere 
existence of the religious other epitomizes Christian privilege and exemplifies the way many 
Christians live—isolated and as solitary holders of the Truth. This makes Eck’s accessible work 
increasingly and continuously important as we continue to write America’s unfinished story. Eck’s 
work assumes the validity of Hick, while she concerns herself with lived religion in the United 
States, rather than on philosophy or human behavior. Hick, Heim, and Eck are three foundational 
scholars in a field of hundreds today, but their work lives on. 

Given the reality of the religious diversity of which Eck and others speak, three approaches 
emerged from Christian scholars: inclusivists, exclusivists, and pluralists. While these terms have 
been criticized for their limitations, there is no doubt they have been a useful tool for identifying 
three theological orientations. Exclusivism holds that there is no salvation outside of Christianity. 
Inclusivism says that God is present in all religions, but salvation comes through Jesus. Inclusivism 
says all people are saved by Christ—Karl Rahner uses the term anonymous Christian, whereby 
adherents of non-Christian traditions are saved through Christ without their knowing. Pluralism 


holds that all religions are equally true and acceptable. Eck further develops the definition by 


saying pluralism is not diversity, it is energetic engagement with diversity; pluralism is not just 
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tolerance, it is actively seeking understanding across lines of difference; pluralism is not relativism, 
it is an encounter of commitments. Pluralism, she says, is based on dialogue. 

The main problem with offering only three approaches to religious diversity is the clear 
lines of demarcation, that do not always actually exist. When I took a course titled The Relativity 
of Religious Truth, I struggled to the point of a crisis in religious identity. At one point, I wondered 
if I could still be defined as Christian if these three were my only options. I had held exclusivist, 
inclusivist, and pluralist identities, and I wondered if there was perhaps another way of being—a 
way that was less opposing, a way where I could love my neighbor as myself that did not exclude, 
or include without permission, or where I had to table my own convictions. Ultimately, the course 
was one of the most transformative of all my graduate studies, because I was given the space to 
wrestle with a theology of religions and begin to truly own a Christian identity unbound by these 
limits. 

A scholar who for decades has wrestled with these limiting theological identities is Wesley 
Ariarajah. I had the privilege of studying in a week-long intensive course with him a few years 
ago and I was so inspired by the complexity and longevity of his dedication to interreligious studies 
and by his Methodist identity. Ariarajah has been doing interreligious work since the 1970s. When 
I consider the definition of interreligious awakening, I am reminded of a story he tells in his book 
titled Not Without My Neighbour: Issues in Interfaith Relations. Written in 1999, the book begins 
with Ariarajah sharing part of his personal journey while growing up in Sri Lanka. 

As a Christian child in a Hindu-majority city, Ariarajah’s childhood friends were nearly all 
Hindu. As was the custom in those days (as he describes it) he and his friends were in and out of 


each other’s homes at all hours—including prayer times. His Hindu friends joined in Ariarajah’s 
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evening family prayers, and he was in his friends’ homes when they had their pujas (Hindu prayers) 
and sang their devotional songs. He says, 

Perhaps what impressed me most was that their prayer life appeared to bear fruits. 

They were an ethically conscious family. They extended warm and loving 

friendship to us, their neighbours [sic]. The fact that we were not Hindus made no 

difference in their attitude towards us. We were as much their children as their own. 

And this attitude of openness and friendship extended to others in the 

neighbourhood [sic] as well. Long before I learned theology, and was able to 

articulate religious matters, I had come to think of them as a family rooted in God’s 

love.!® 

This early interreligious awakening was reinforced when Ariarajah was a young adult. In 
church study groups he began to learn more about mission and about his responsibility to share the 
Gospel with his Hindu neighbors. When he challenged his teachers and the church with questions 
about loving and practicing Hindus, he was met with opposition. He was told that, of course, there 
are good Hindus, but they are misguided and cannot be saved. Some even went so far as to identify 
Hindus as idol worshippers who are going to hell. These explanations were reinforced with 
Scripture—chapter and verse, from memory. So how could he argue? Ariarajah says, 

...1 was torn apart by such a message...At that time I could not make any 

theological sense of the problem; nor did I have the tools to do so. But I “felt,” 

somewhere deep down, that it would be unfair on the part of God to receive us, the 

Christian family, into heaven and send our next-door Hindu neighbours [sic] to hell. 

It was inconceivable to me; it was clearly unfair. I wouldn’t want to be in a heaven 

where our neighbours [sic] were not.!° 
Through the decades, Ariarajah’s curiosity and challenge to the teachings of the church continued, 
and his awakening as a youth guided his career and calling to ministry. When people experience 


these kinds of interreligious awakenings, they too will likely be led to interreligious dialogue. It 


may not become their life’s work, but it will likely lead to a more empathic life. The language of 
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interreligious dialogue is rooted in giving and taking, criticism and self-criticism, speaking and 
listening. It does not require agreement; it requires invitation—an invitation to a place at the table, 


with one’s commitments. 


Interreligious Curiosity or Interreligious Dialogue 

Interreligious dialogue can be both formal and informal. To be sure, interreligious dialogue 
takes place in everyday, ordinary life—in barber shops, grocery stores, apartment complexes and 
households. This informal dialogue can lead to deep theological inquiry or can lead to simple mere 
tolerance or coexistence. Left unexplored, it can also be exploited by fearmongers who seek 
disruption, public scare, and discrimination. Organizational interreligious dialogue is more 
intentional in nature and asks participants to engage fully, honestly, and humbly with the religious 
other. This formal interreligious engagement takes place in churches, mosques, temples, and 
shared public spaces. It aims to build and deepen relationships, to work for the greater good of all 
humanity, and to ground and support people in each of their respective traditions. 

In October 1965, Vatican II’s Nostra Aetate outlined principles for interreligious 
engagement between the church and other religions of the world. Since that time, the foundations 
of interreligious dialogue were born and advanced within Roman Catholicism. Just as Adam 
Hamilton gave me an unspoken permission to explore interreligious dialogue through his book and 
video series, Vatican II gave Roman Catholics (and other Christians) permission to dialogue with 
the religious other. Fifty years later, Roman Catholic theologians, philosophers, and others 
continue the work. 

Professor of Roman Catholic Thought and Interreligious Dialogue at Temple University, 


Leonard Swidler developed a philosophical and pedagogical framework for interreligious dialogue 
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with his “Dialogue Decalogue” which first appeared in the Journal of Ecumenical Studies in 
1983.7° The “Dialogue Decalogue” outlines ten commandments for dialogue: (1) to enter into 
dialogue to learn, change, and grow; (2) to enter into dialogue with co-religionists (Methodists 
with other Methodists) so that the whole community can learn and change and grow together; (3) 
to enter into dialogue with complete honesty and sincerity, trusting that your dialogical partner has 
done the same; (4) to enter into dialogue comparing your ideals and practices with your partner’s 
ideals and practices (not your ideals against their practices); (5) to enter into dialogue prepared to 
define what it means to be an authentic member of your own tradition (not defining someone else’s 
tradition); (6) to enter into dialogue without assumptions as to where points of disagreement exist; 
(7) to enter into dialogue as equals (no tradition is inferior to another); (8) to enter into dialogue in 
mutual trust; (9) to enter into dialogue prepared to be at least minimally self-critical of both 
themselves and their own tradition; and (10) to enter into dialogue prepared to at least attempt to 
experience the partner’s tradition.*! Since 1983, the “Dialogue Decalogue” has been published 
forty times in nearly a dozen different languages. 

For Swidler, interreligious dialogue is holistic and operates in four areas of the human 
experience: head (cognitive), hands (practical), heart (spiritual), and holy (complete, healthy). It 
also consists of three phases: unlearning misinformation; discerning values of the religious other 
to incorporate them into our own (for example, a Christian might especially appreciate a Muslim’s 
dedication to prayer); and, in the third phase, finding a new reality — one which neither dialogue 


partner has entered before. (Here, dialogue is a vehicle for new revelation.) 
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Roman Catholic philosopher, theologian, mystic, priest, and poet Raimon Pannikar 
claimed multiple religious identities and offered two additional orientations to interreligious 
dialogue beyond the traditional exclusivism, inclusivism, and pluralism described above: that of 
parallelism and interpenetration. Parallelists would hold that all religions are equally valid and 
begin and end in the same place—running parallel with one another, never crossing paths, the 
assumption being that each tradition holds within itself all it needs, and that conversion is some 
sort of betrayal. Interpenetration is nearly the opposite of Parallelism. In this approach, 
interpentrationists hold that we are dependent upon other traditions to make us complete. We need 
each other as our practices and beliefs are intertwined. Pannikar was the son of an Indian Hindu 
father and a Spanish Roman Catholic mother; one of his most famous and striking lines is, “I left 
Europe (for India) as a Christian, I discovered I was a Hindu and returned as a Buddhist without 
ever having ceased to be a Christian.”** For Panikkar, the name “Christ” transcends Christianity; 
it is the name above all names, and represents the human face of God. 

One of Pannikar’s greatest contributions to interreligious dialogue, however, comes 
through is his analogy of the window. What we see outside our own window (religious tradition) 
is real and beautiful and true. We can love it, appreciate it, and even share it with others. However, 
what we see through our windows is not all that is God is doing in the world, and it is not the 
vantage point of anyone else—even the people within our own homes. Panikkar reminds us that 
our religions, like the view out of our windows, is real, beautiful and true, but when we take the 
time to look through someone else’s window, we see even more. These new perspectives can lead 
us to greater beauty, to more empathy and compassion, and to a deeper appreciation of our own 


vantage point. Indeed, our very lives are enriched by the experience. 





2 Raimon Panikkar, The Intrareligious Dialogue (Mawah, NJ: Paulist Press, 1999), 42. 
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Like Panikkar, former priest and Roman Catholic professor Paul Knitter also expanded the 
three-orientation approach with four possible models. The Replacement Model splits exclusivism 
into two: total replacement (Jesus is the only way and there is no need to even study other 
traditions) and partial replacement (revelation of God is possible in other traditions, but not 
salvation.) The Fulfillment Model places the Holy Spirit at the center and is the model of most 
mainline denominations. Like an inclusivist approach, this model honors truth and value and even 
grace in other religious traditions but these traditions are fulfilled only through Christ. The 
Mutuality Model, much like the pluralist approach, seeks a new way to be Christian. In other words, 
“They don’t want to water down what makes Jesus unique, but neither do they want to water down 
the God-given uniqueness of other religious figures and paths.”*? This model is about dialogue, 
commonality and difference, and equal footing among participants. The Acceptance Model is the 
only new model offered by Knitter. This model essentially accepts that no religion is superior to 
another, that our commonalities do not validate the other, and that there is real diversity among 
religions; so be it. 

Each of these approaches to religious diversity has been built in response to our growing 
awakening to the religious other. In dialogue, we cultivate friendship and respect; we learn the 
ideals and practices of our neighbors; we find places to connect; and we learn to think more 
critically when our political, religious, and community leaders use religion to divide us. Some 
Christians enter dialogue with enthusiasm and wonder, while others claim such engagement to be 
unwise, unhealthy, and even unnecessary. In my own experience, I have seen and been in 
relationship with Christians of every stripe, and truth be told, I have been all of them. Dialogue 


reminds us of our common humanity and cultivates in us a desire for interreligious education. 





3 Paul Knitter, Introducing Theologies of Religion (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2002), 111, Kindle. 
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Interreligious Education and Learning 

Whereas interreligious dialogue is underpinned by a noble desire for peace and justice, 
interreligious education and learning works to enable religious adherents to flourish in religiously 
diverse contexts. Exclusivist models no longer serve religious communities. Inclusivist models 
erase the contributions of the religious other. Pluralist models deepen relationships but lack the 
humility necessary for true learning. Interreligious education, then, moves us beyond Wikipedia 
descriptions, data gathering, memorization of facts, and even friendship. Interreligious education 
requires deep digging into one’s own faith and practice, as well as the articulation of that faith 
(even, and especially, in the uncertainty of the adherent.) Episcopal priest and Professor of 
Practical Theology and Religious Education at Claremont School of Theology Sheryl Kujawa- 
Holbrook puts it this way: 

For Christians to thrive in the midst of religious pluralism we need to understand 

and to articulate our own faith on a deeper level, we need to make it our business 

to study the beliefs and practices of others, we need skills in navigating other 

traditions and cultures, and we need to build authentic partnerships in our local 

communities... What would a Christian church look like that loved all God’s people 

as much as it did its own members? The task of interreligious learning is to equip 

us to live more fully into this vision.”4 

Episcopal priest and Executive Director of United Religions Initiative Victor Kazanjian 
links interreligious education to civic responsibility. He says, “There is no power greater than 
education to develop the future cadres of citizens, scholars, professionals, and public servants, 


essential to cohesive and vibrant societies. But not just any education.””° He goes on to clarify that 


education that transforms students into global citizens is education where diverse identities, 


4 Kujawa-Holbrook, God Beyond Borders, xix. 
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ideologies, theologies, and viewpoints are embraced and even central to the learning community, 
and he rejects intolerance as “an inevitable human condition.” He sees the power of interreligious 
education to serve in moving communities beyond mere tolerance. He says, “When I agree to 
tolerate you, I agree only to acknowledge your existence and not to injure you...Only through 
interfaith education which encourages us to embrace our diversity and claim our interdependence 
will we learn about each other, form true relationships, and build communities of mutual respect 
that are essential for establishing cultures of peace.”° 

Judith Berling, professor at Berkeley’s Graduate Theological Union, implores Christians, 
in light of the reality of religious pluralism, to first speak from their own experiences and then to 
build the skills necessary to listen to and understand people of different religious traditions and 
backgrounds. She affirms that interreligious education is not a finite task but is part of the 
formation of Christian character.”’ Berling also spends a great deal of time writing about learning 
and formal religious education. She summarizes traditional approaches to religious learning, then 
considers more innovative approaches, including interreligious learning. She shares the work of 
Mary Boys and Sara Lee, who developed a Jewish-Catholic learning project funded by a grant 
from the Lilly Foundation. Boys and Lee concluded that interreligious learning includes four 
things: a commitment to an educational process with two equal-sized groups, team-teaching, 
religious self-understanding, and providing a way of deepening one’s religious commitments.”® 

In Moving Beyond the Impasse: Reorienting Ecumenical and Interfaith Relations, Wesley 
Ariarajah defines interreligious education as equipping religious communities with the resources 


needed to face the challenges of an interreligious world, and he identifies four questions to guide 
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interreligious education: Who is my neighbor? Who am I in relation to my neighbor? What is the 
place of my own faith? What might be the ultimate goal in relating to my neighbor? He says, 
“Religious traditions are no longer able to simply live side by side or in mutual rivalry but have 
come under enormous pressure to find new ways of relating to each other. They can no longer 
ignore one another. Both internal and external pressures of an interdependent world are pushing 
them to acknowledge each other’s presence and to find ways of working together.” 

Ariarajah then suggests three elements that should be included in the interreligious learning 
process: learning about the faith and practices or other religious traditions from adherents of that 
tradition, learning about the history and issues (including doctrinal issues) that have plagued 
relationships between given religious traditions, and learning through direct experience of 


ce 


worshiping communities outside one’s own tradition.°° He says, “...real interfaith learning 
happens not only through reading but also, and more so, by having the experience of meeting ‘the 
other’ who is part of our own humanity. In other words, interfaith education is not only concerned 
with increasing knowledge but also with changing perceptions, removing prejudices, healing 
memories, and building community...the purpose of all education and learning is 
transformation.”?! 

The purpose of Christian ministry is also transformation. Adam Hamilton writes in the 
book that inspired the five-week series and the experiential weekend on major world religions, 
“’..1t is essential that Christians seek to understand the faiths of others—to know how these faiths 


are similar to and different from their own faith—and to use that understanding to build bridges 


with others so that we might grow in our faith, seek peace in our world, love our neighbor, and 
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find positive ways to share the gospel.”*? It was with this blessing from a respected United 
Methodist pastor and my knowledge of engaging young people in religious learning that I decided 
to culminate the series in an experiential learning weekend. 

In organizing this teaching series and interfaith weekend, I was sure I would get pushback 
from parents and congregants in the small farming community—first, for teaching about other 
religions; second, and especially, for wanting to take adolescents to other houses of worship. I did 
not. In fact, parents came out of the woodwork to volunteer for the weekend—something that 
rarely happens in youth ministry. There are not many adults willing to give up their weekend to 
spend two nights with teenagers sleeping on a church floor, but for this particular weekend, they 
did. Interestingly too, the volunteers were parents who were not “the regulars.” I see this as 
evidence that people are hungry for interreligious education (even if they cannot name it), and 
especially those who are less churched. Eck affirms, “The people in our neighborhoods are often 
ahead of the religious leadership in desiring practical opportunities for dialogue and understanding 
of their neighbors’ faith and world religions.’* Perhaps those outside the church, or at the margins 
of the church, have more confidence in their curiosity. In any case, the weekend was met with 
enthusiasm rather than opposition. 

The middle school student weekend began on Purim at a synagogue in Kansas City. It was 
the perfect night for middle schoolers to experience a Jewish shabbat service, as it involved noise 
makers, and booing and cheering. Following the service, we were invited to participate in a 


fellowship time with snacks and conversation. Then, the 80-something-year-old cantor engaged 
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the students in a deep, theological conversation on the nature of God, and the “seductive” nature 
of the idea of God incarnate. His ability to capture their attention and to challenge them to know 
their faith story was incredible to witness. 

On Saturday, we visited a mosque and a Buddhist temple. At the mosque, we were greeted 
by several members of the congregation who gave us a tour, then taught us about prayer practices 
and beliefs. Students were brought into the prayer space and encouraged to ask questions—no 
question was off the table and after some shy silence, the students finally opened up. Our time at 
the mosque concluded with an opportunity to witness salat (Muslim prayers). Later that day, we 
visited a Buddhist temple for an hour-long time of guided meditation. (If you have ever had the 
opportunity to spend an hour in quiet time with middle-school-aged students, you will not be 
surprised that their takeaway from this visit was largely concerned with the presence of a small 
dog in the Temple.) 

On Sunday, the middle schoolers visited a Roman Catholic Church for an early Sunday 
service (the high school students visited an Orthodox Church), then we headed to Adam 
Hamilton’s United Methodist Church of the Resurrection for a mid-morning service. At the 
Catholic church, students were impressed by the elaborate décor, the physical gestures, and the 
liturgy. The visit to Mass inspired reflection on United Methodist worship and the order in which 
we organize our worship services. Coming from a church with average Sunday morning worship 
attendance of about 250 in two services to a Methodist church with approximately 10,000 in 
worship each weekend in five services was also an incredible experience. My students had never 
imagined being part of a church so large. Perhaps the most meaningful part of our time at 


Resurrection that morning happened after the worship service. We stayed after to meet Adam and 
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he invited the students on “stage” to imagine themselves as a pastor or leader of a church that size. 
He planted seeds in them to listen for God’s call on their lives and to be open to church leadership. 

Of course, not all the students in youth group were able to attend our interreligious 
weekend. The Sunday night following our weekend, we continued the conversation on other 
religious traditions and on their experience. I asked the students to share with others what they had 
learned or observed. One of my students, a noisy, unruly, hilarious 12-year-old girl quickly 
responded enthusiastically and confidently with, “I learned that Muslims and Jews are more 
Christian than we are.” I asked her to tell us more about that (as was often my response.) She stood 
up and went on to explain her answer. She asked, “Girls, how many of you have ever played Mary 
in the Christmas pageant?” Several hands went up, and she asked, “What did we wear on our heads 
to imitate Mary? Who covers their heads? Muslim women!” Then she asked, “How many of you 
had bacon for breakfast? Or at least ate pork sometime in the last week? Jesus was Jewish. He 
didn’t eat pork. We eat pork. Jews and Muslims don’t. They’re more Christian than we are.” Two 
years later, this same student sent me a Facebook message asking for help with writing her first 
research paper—a requirement for 8" grade graduation. I had moved to California to pursue a 
master’s degree in interreligious studies, and she wanted my email address so I could proofread 
her paper titled, “Christians and Muslims: Not as Different as You Think.” 

The high school experience produced similar responses. Their reflections were more 
mature and their questions more sophisticated, but their learning was just as significant. Students 
struggled with the unique nature of Jesus and salvation; they wrestled with chosenness and 
Abrahamic traditions as opposed to Hinduism and Buddhism. A year or so after the Facebook 
message from the middle schooler, I got message from a former high schooler. This young woman 


was now in college and dating a Muslim. She was concerned because she had never dated anyone 


ee: 


outside of Christianity and she asked me to remind her of what we had talked about all those years 
ago—particularly about the relationship between Christians and Muslims. I shared a quick, 
encouraging response and she and her Muslim boyfriend stayed together all through their 
undergraduate studies, and then medical school, and just last fall, they married. Throughout their 
courtship, she would message me with more questions—dquestions about cultural expectations 
(such as her parents drinking wine and his never drinking), about my marriage and pushback we 
may have received from friends and family, and about our wedding and whether we had integrated 
Muslim and Christian practices in the ceremony. Theirs was a beautiful ceremony, and I am 
convinced that our little interreligious course and weekend experience, while rudimentary, was 
also transformative interreligious education. 

Interreligious education is more than a recognition of religious diversity and formal and 
informal interreligious dialogue. Interreligious education is comprehensive and ongoing. It is an 
interdisciplinary field and pedagogical practice. It can be found in the academy, the church, 
interreligious organizations, as well as in the households of other religious traditions. Interreligious 
educator Stephanie Varnon-Hughes says interreligious learning requires resilience and reflective 
practices—including a posture of openness. She says, “We can practice becoming okay with 
difference. We can become virtuosic at embracing the unknown. When we learn that diversity will 
indeed transform us in body, soul, and nation, we can systematically name, teach, and celebrate 
the practices that help us persevere in shaky places.”** In sum, interreligious education is about 
transformation, flourishing, self-discovery, and interdependence; and it is accomplished through 


deep religious commitment, interreligious partners, and a posture of openness. 
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Chapter 2: 
In the Footsteps of Jesus: Interreligious Education Integral to Christian Discipleship 


“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because the Lord has anointed me. He has sent 

me to preach good news to the poor, to proclaim release to the prisoners and 

recovery of sight to the blind, to liberate the oppressed, and to proclaim the year of 

the Lord’s favor”...Today this Scripture is fulfilled in your hearing.*° 

Through these words, Jesus’ public ministry began. He was in his hometown of Nazareth 
teaching in the synagogue, when he proclaimed his identity as Spirit-filled, anointed, sent, a 
preacher of good news to the poor, a liberator of the oppressed and imprisoned, a healer of the 
blind, an announcer of the year of Jubilee, and the fulfilment of Scripture. I begin this chapter with 
these words, because for Christians seeking to be disciples of Jesus Christ, the Bible is the primary 
authority and Jesus’ words and actions are the example for faithful living. We work to know who 
Jesus is, how Jesus lived, what Jesus did. So, I begin with Jesus’ first teaching. In this chapter, 
using interreligious education as the lens, I explore Christian discipleship through the Wesleyan 
Quadrilateral—looking at Scripture, tradition, reason, and experience—to argue that interreligious 
education is integral to Christian discipleship. It is not a program to add or a set of statements to 
write and release. Interreligious education is part of what it means to be Christian. 

The words of Jesus quoted above set the stage for his ministry, and his first-century hearers 
were loving it. In fact, the text in the Common English Bible says in verse 15 he was “praised by 
everyone” and in verse 22 “everyone was raving about him.” They could not believe their 
hometown boy, Joseph the carpenter’s son, was so well-versed and could speak with such 
authority. However, things went south when Jesus reminded them about God sending Elijah and 


Elisha outside of Israel. Elijah was sent to a widow in Zarephath (when there were plenty of 


widows in Israel). Elisha cleansed Naaman the Syrian of skin disease (when there were plenty of 
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people in Israel needing healing). Proclamations about his identity were not problematic, but the 
crowds got angry at the first moment Jesus revealed the availability of good news to Gentiles, to 
outsiders, to the marginalized. This is when they ran him out of town with the intention of throwing 
him off a cliff, but Jesus slipped through the crowd and went on his way to Capernaum in Galilee, 
teaching on the Sabbath. This was Jesus’ first public speech—an announcement that God’s love is 
available to everyone: the poor, the blind, the prisoner, the oppressed, and even those outside of 
Israel. It seems God’s good news is not just for those on the inside; nor is it for those who hold a 


certain set of beliefs. 


A Budding Practical Theologian 

When I was doing youth ministry in southwest Missouri, folks like Brian McLaren, Donald 
Miller, Shane Claiborne, and Rob Bell were talking, writing, and speaking about an emerging 
church, and they were actively challenging the Christian status quo. I remember serving on a 
United Methodist District Council and attending a meeting where the District Superintendent 
(D.S.) proposed we all read a book together as a conversation-starter for our monthly meetings. 
He proposed two books: The Secret Message of Jesus: Uncovering the Truth That Could Change 
Everything by Brian McLaren and Blue Like Jazz: Nonreligious Thoughts on Christian Spirituality 
by Donald Miller. As a young, female, layperson serving in youth ministry, I did not have the 
confidence to say a lot in those meetings. (In truth, most of the time I was wondering why I was 
even invited—yet honored to serve in that capacity. These District Council meetings as well as 
Conference Council meetings gave me a vision for the work of the larger church.) 

As the D.S. presented each book, I knew I did not want to read the McLaren book, and my 


mind began the mantra, “Please don’t pick that one, please don’t pick that one, please don’t pick 
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that one.” The book was mostly blue with an iconographic image of Jesus on the cover and had a 
black and blue book jacket that covered about two-thirds of the image of Jesus with the title. I was 
immediately reminded of The Da Vinci Code books that were wildly popular at the time, and I 
wanted no part of this secret message. It seemed silly and a colossal waste of time. I was all for a 
book study, just not that book. And besides, I liked jazz. As my “don’t pick that one” mantra 
continued to play, the older adults around me were cheerfully chatting about how the McLaren 
book seemed interesting. “What a neat cover.” “Intriguing title, isn’t it?” And I felt my heart saying 
“ugh,” while my face was smiling in agreement. They chose The Secret Message of Jesus. 

And the book was amazing. It was exactly what I needed for that time in my life. My 
highlighting in this book began on the second page and continued throughout. While so many 
Christians talk about Jesus’ dying for our sins so we can go to heaven (never a motivation for 
Christian discipleship for me), McLaren’s book called for Christians to work for God’s kingdom 
here and now. He implored readers to “savor” every phrase in the Lord’s prayer to “capture and 
inspire our imagination and transform our aspirations, giving us a vision of the kingdom. If enough 
of us see the kingdom—and seeing it, rethink our lives, and rethinking our lives, believe that the 
impossible is possible—everything could change.’””*° Pulling it off the shelf, as I write this chapter, 
was a meaningful and reflective experience. I found myself wondering what had captivated my 
spirit as I took note of what I had highlighted and scribbled in the margins. I certainly did not 
remember the details of the book, but I did remember its impact on my discipleship. 

A couple of years after reading the book, I was at a church leadership conference at Willow 
Creek Church in Chicago and had the opportunity to have coffee with McLaren and his wife, 


Grace. I had attended a breakout session Grace had led and was invited along with some other 
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women to chat more with her after. I was a bit starstruck when McLaren joined us and sat down 
next to me at the table. (Nerdy, I know!) I really wanted to talk to him about how his book had 
been so meaningful to me, but I struggled to find the right words. I finally got up the nerve to say 
something like, “I loved your book, The Secret Message of Jesus, but I almost never read it.” He 
was kind and curious and asked me to talk more about that. I told him I would have never picked 
up the book because of the cover, but because I was in a group that read it together, I was blessed 
by it and so thankful they made me read it. He laughed graciously, and we talked briefly about the 
book. Then, the conversation moved on to the topic at hand, which was the place of women in an 
emerging, postmodern church. In case you are wondering (spoiler alert), the secret message of 
Jesus is that the kingdom of God is at hand. It is here and now. And by the way, they changed the 
cover in subsequent printings. I guess I was not the only one turned off by it. 

I tell you this story, because I so desperately wanted to be a good Christian. I was serving 
the church at the local, district, and conference level, all the while wondering if I (we) were doing 
church right. Were we selling God short? Did we domesticate Jesus to create safe spaces to eat 
pizza with teenagers and sing hymns from the 18" century? Was the Christian way we were 
teaching actually making disciples, or were we just playing church? McLaren’s book spoke to 
much of this doubt and his inclusivist theology resonated with me. The same questions I was asking 
then, and they are not unique to me, are questions people are surely asking today—including those 
involved in church life and those who perhaps used to be connected to church. To challenge the 
programs and practices of the church is important to spiritual growth, church growth, and 
discipleship. It is practical theology. 

When our group finished the McLaren book, we read Blue Like Jazz, and I think I fell in 


love a little with Donald Miller. His writing style and storytelling were incredible, and his honesty 
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and vulnerability were empowering. He writes, “At the end of the day, when I am lying in bed and 
I know the chances of any of our theology being exactly right are a million to one, I need to know 
that God has things figured out, that if my math is wrong we are still going to be okay. Wonder is 
that feeling we get when we let go of our silly answers, our mapped-out rules that we want God to 
follow. I don’t think there is any better worship than wonder.”>’ Of course, it was not really Donald 
Miller I loved; it was his ability to make meaning from the stories of his life. Blue Like Jazz is a 
semi-autobiographical narrative of Miller’s journey toward and away from God. Miller presented 
Christian discipleship authentically—tfilled with mistakes, doubts, frustration, anger, pain and 
laughter; it was vulnerable and raw, and I found my faith story—messy and real and beautiful— 
in his. 

I am not sure how I came to know about Shane Claiborne, but his book, The Irresistible 
Revolution: Living as an Ordinary Radical made a profound impact on the way I understood 
discipleship, social activism, and loving neighbor as yourself. With his homemade, oversized 
clothes, and dreadlocks, this Tennessee-born, white, young man appeared to me as a man living a 
courageous Christian life—completely detached from the suburban comforts I had come to enjoy. 
Claiborne, along with a group of his friends, put their faith in action every day on the streets of 
Philadelphia. Having served with Mother Theresa in Calcutta, India, Claiborne sees Christian 
discipleship not as a path to lead you to heaven but as a call to bring heaven to earth. Moved by 
the brokenness in this world and convicted that a life in Christ demands a response to it, Claiborne 
challenges the consumer-driven and patriotic Christianity that plagues many churches in this 


country. 
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As Brian McLaren was asking me to rethink everything, and Donald Miller was motivating 
me to find God in the mundane, and Shane Claiborne was challenging my comfort zone, Rob Bell 
was energizing my Sunday night youth group gatherings through incredibly well-made videos. 
Bell, with his wife Kristen, was co-founder of an emergent 10,0000-member church in Michigan 
when he produced a DVD series titled NOOMA. Each of the 24 videos was 10-15 minutes in 
length, with great staging, evocative music, and compelling storytelling. He covered topics such 
as sex, death, love, anger, hope, discipleship, and more. The videos were set in ordinary places 
like coffee shops, diners, airplanes, and park benches; sometimes he was walking on a rainy day, 
another time on the beach with a child and a beach ball, and in the video on discipleship the camera 
went back and forth between Bell’s face and his neighbor shoveling snow. Bell was able to capture 
the attention of adults and teens, and his videos were sweeping across the Midwest in youth 
ministry settings, sermon series, and small group studies. 

The most incredible video for me (and I re-watched it many times) was the video on 
discipleship, titled “Dust.” When I watched it the first time, I remember being distracted by the 
snow shoveling. Still, I kept listening and watching, because Rob Bell has such an engaging 
storytelling style and the topic of this video was of keen interest. He opened with these words, “I 
want to be the kind of person who does the right thing. And I don’t just mean the big things where 
right and wrong are obvious and easy, but I mean the small things, the subtle, unnoticed things— 
like helping my neighbor when she’s shoveling a driveway. You know, what I do when no one’s 
watching, because it’s so easy to let those small things slip away. And it’s, it’s those endless 
choices that we make every day that shape us into the kinds of people that we are.” (:53-1:24)*8 I 


was hooked. I wanted to be a good person, a good Christian, even when no one was watching. 
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Bell goes on to tell the story from Matthew 14 where Jesus walked on the lake and the 
disciples thought he was a ghost, but Peter gets out of the boat and walks on water toward Jesus 
until he sees the wind and becomes afraid and begins to sink. Scripture tells us that as he is sinking, 
he cries out to Jesus “Lord, save me!” Jesus reaches out his hand to catch Peter and asks, “You of 
little faith, why did you doubt?” Bell says he had always thought Peter had doubted Jesus, but he 
explains, “Jesus isn’t sinking! Who does Peter doubt? He doubts himself. He loses faith in himself 
that he can actually be like his rabbi.” (12:16-12:29)*? This too was a powerful message for me. 
How would our lives change, how would my life change, if I knew Jesus believed in me? What if 
Jesus knew J had what it takes to be like him? 

Bell then supports this notion with his teaching on how first century Jews became disciples 
and on his interpretation of 1 Corinthians 1:26-29. He explains that boys and girls from about ages 
six to ten participated in Beit Sefer in their local synagogue with a local rabbi. At the end of that, 
most of these children would have memorized the Torah—from Genesis to Deuteronomy. 
Memorized. At the end of Beit Sefer only the most gifted boys would continue their education. 
The others would go back home to learn the family business. The best of the best, though, would 
continue to Beit Talmud to memorize the rest of the Scriptures—from Genesis through Malachi. 
Then those students with the most natural ability, those who were the best of the best of the best, 
would have the opportunity to continue to Beit Midrash. At about the age of 14 or 15, these boys 
would go to a rabbi to apply to become one of that rabbi’s disciples. Bell explains that a disciple 
is more than a student: “a disciple just doesn’t want to know what the rabbi knows. A disciple 


wants to be like the rabbi and wants to learn to do what the rabbi does.” (4:51-5:15)*° 
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If the student was not deemed worthy to take a rabbi’s yoke upon himself, he would be 
sent back home to learn the family trade. But if the rabbi felt confident this young person could 
truly be his disciple, he would offer this invitation, “Come, follow me.” And the student would 
leave his family and spend his life following in the footsteps of his rabbi—learning what his rabbi 
knows, doing what his rabbi does, and becoming like his rabbi. At the end of the day, after literally 
following a rabbi around through all sorts of terrain, a disciple would be covered in the “dust” of 
his rabbi. 

This is what it meant to be a disciple, and this explains why Jesus’ disciples immediately 
dropped their nets to follow him. Jesus was the right age to be a rabbi. Jesus used the right words 
in his invitation. And the young men he called were learning the family trade, fishing with their 
fathers. Bell interprets this to mean, “Jesus chooses them because his movement is for everybody. 
I mean it’s for rich and for poor, and for women and men, and educated and uneducated... mean 
it’s for the peasants and the scholars. This movement, it’s like a movement of anybodies. And he 
calls them—the JV, the B-Team, the not-good-enoughs. He calls them to be his disciples, and they 
change the course of human history.” (10:37-11:07)*! The implications of Bell’s interpretation of 
Jesus’ words had a profound effect on me. If what he was saying about the disciples was true for 
them, it was true for me. And maybe I did have what it takes to be Jesus’ disciple. 

In 2011, Rob Bell wrote a book called Love Wins, in which he challenged the traditional 
church teachings about heaven and hell, and this, for his evangelical following, was heretical. He 
had a bit of a fall from grace, ended up leaving his church, somehow connected with Oprah, and 
moved with his wife and three kids to California. Until now, I had not watched any of his videos 


again, and Love Wins was the last book I bought by Bell—not because of his position on the 
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afterlife, or because I no longer appreciated his work, but because that was the year I moved to 
California myself. That was the year I enrolled at Claremont School of Theology—in an earnest 


effort to be more like my rabbi. 


Some Thoughts on Christian Discipleship 

In Jesus’ farewell discourse in the Gospel of John, he said, “I give you a new 
commandment: Love each other. Just as I have loved you, so you also must love each other. This 
is how everyone will know that you are my disciples, when you love each other.”’*” He begins his 
ministry reminding listeners of God’s love of all humanity and implores his disciples to love one 
another at the end, thus clearly defining the benchmark of Christian discipleship as love. And love, 
according to Christian Scripture, is not simply a mushy emotion. Love is patient, kind, happy with 
the truth; and it puts up with, hopes for, and endures all things. Love is also not jealous, 
braggadocious, arrogant, rude, irritable, or happy with injustice. Love does not keep a record of 
complaints or seek its own advantage, and love never fails.*? Discipleship, according to Jesus, is 
love. “This is how everyone will know that you are my disciples, when you love each other.” 
This means discipleship is hard and messy and challenging. That it is doing and serving. It means 
discipleship is love, and it is costly, and I would add, it takes you places you may have never 
dreamed or imagined. 

According to the Gospel of Matthew, after Jesus’ resurrection, he commissioned his 
disciples saying, “I’ve received all authority in heaven and on earth. Therefore, go and make 


disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
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Spirit, teaching them to obey everything that I’ve commanded you. Look, I myself will be with 
you every day until the end of this present age.”*> And they did. First-century disciples did indeed 
go and make disciples, and Christians through the centuries have understood this text as a 
command or a call to go throughout the world proclaiming the name of Jesus—some out of a true 
belief and sincerity to follow Jesus’ command, some in a misguided and colonial effort to claim 
power over peoples and nations, and some in genuine (but shallow) understandings of discipleship. 
I have had friends who have traversed the world and counted the numbers of new believers in their 
ranks. The problem is Jesus did not command his disciples to count new believers. He charged 
them (by the authority he had received in heaven and on earth) to make disciples of all nations, to 
baptize them, and to teach them to obey everything he had commanded—with the promise that he 
would remain with them every day. Making disciples involves more than baptism; it involves 
teaching and encouraging. Jesus implores his disciples to make more disciples. How? By love. 
People are drawn to love, to kindness, to empathy, to equity, to justice. We make disciples by 
being disciples. We seek to learn what Jesus knows, then do what Jesus does, and love like Jesus 
loves, so that we can be like Jesus. That is Christian discipleship. 

In John Wesley’s sermon titled “The Almost Christian,” he described a true Christian as 
one who by the power of God within: 

e “cleanses their hearts from pride, rage, lust, from everything which is not righteous, and 
from all things physically and spiritually unclean” (personal struggles) 
e one who “has a heart filled with love stronger than death for both God and humanity; love 
that does the same things God does and is happy to exhaust all it has for the sake of others” 


(embodied love) 
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e “joyfully endures being mocked, held in contempt and hated by everyone because they 
belong to Christ, and embraces whatever suffering God, in His wisdom, allows people and 
demons to inflict upon them” (sacrificial life) 

e “has a faith that does all these things, with love as their motive, is not Almost, but truly 
Christian.’’*° (enduring faith, motivated by love) 

So, with God’s help, Christians who practice in the Methodist way work through their personal 
struggles in humility, in confidence, and in freedom. They spend their lives in love of God and 
neighbor. They are not afraid of being ridiculed for this love and will suffer for it in the sanctuary 
of God’s grace. They live this way in confidence because their lives are motivated by love. I have 
known many Methodist who work toward this—they may (but probably do not) have Wesley’s 
words as motivation, but they are committed to living and loving differently. Many of us, however, 
are only “almost Christian.” Our hearts are not cleansed from pride and rage and lust. Our hearts 


are not filled with love stronger than death. And we avoid being mocked at all costs. 


The Wesleyan Quadrilateral 

The Wesleyan Quadrilateral, the means I will use to argue that interreligious education is 
integral to Christian discipleship, is a term coined by Wesleyan scholar Albert Outler to illuminate 
the core of Methodist faith and practice. In his studies, Outler noticed that Wesley was rather 
consistent in his theological approach: first he would search the Scriptures, then look to primitive 
Christian tradition to see how the text had been understood before, then by reasoned argument he 
would make his interpretation. He would then filter his interpretation through the knowledge and 


experience of knowing himself to be a child of God. This process is what would make the 
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“theological point come alive and matter for Christian living.’ I will do my best to use this same 


method for examining interreligious education as key Christian discipleship. 


Scripture 


For Christians, the life and ministry of Jesus of Nazareth remains the greatest single 
source of insight on issues of religious pluralism.*® 


True to the Reformation principle sola scriptura, many practicing Christians tend to view 
Scripture as the ultimate authority for faithful living. Its authority and nature have historically been 
taught with these four terms: unity, clarity, sufficiency, and inerrancy—meaning the bible has one 
message, it is clear and without error and contains all we need to know about matters of salvation 
and church reform.*” Many people read their Bible daily, have multiple versions and sizes of bibles, 
and some even carry one with them or have an app on their phones. 

The Bible is believed to be the living, breathing, word of God, and the source for Christian 
living. This affection and interest can be both a blessing and a curse. Certainly, studying the Bible 
can be a life-giving and life-sustaining endeavor. Unfortunately, through the centuries, it has also 
been weaponized to advance imperial endeavor, to malign God’s creation, and to marginalize 
God’s people. Time and again, the Bible has been used to create division, incite fear, and cause 
pain. When most of the population was illiterate, it was even easier. But even today, too many 
well-meaning Christians use phrases such as: “God said it. I believe it. Enough said.” If there is 


anything I know for sure, it is that when a sentence ends with “enough said,” it rarely is. So, when 
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pastors or laypeople quote the Bible out of context or use its words to damn or condemn among 
folks who are not biblically literate (but believe the Bible to be the unerring word of God), their 
words can be lethal. I know I have been silenced by people who can out-Bible me. Nevertheless, 
I press on. In this next section, I will highlight a few specific interreligious encounters found in 
Scripture, and one statement credited to Jesus, then follow that with the overarching themes or 
messages from the text to demonstrate that interreligious engagement is both biblical and 


beneficial. 


A Parable 

Jesus rarely said things plainly. Storytelling, or parables, were his preferred teaching 
technique, so I will begin with one of Jesus’ stories that is familiar to both Christian and non- 
Christian audiences—that is, the story of the “Good Samaritan.” The context of this story contains 
Jesus’ command to love your neighbor as yourself and is told in response to a legal expert’s 
question about eternal life. Jesus, of course, answers the lawyer’s question with a question—“What 
is written in the Law? How do you interpret it?”°° The lawyer gives him the “synagogue” answer, 
the right answer. Jesus tells him he is correct and if he does that, if he loves God with all his heart, 
being, strength, and mind, and if he loves his neighbor as himself, he will live. The lawyer wants 
more, though. He wants to follow the letter of the law, and he wants Jesus to be very specific with 
him. He asks Jesus a pointed and explicit question, ““And who is my neighbor?” It is here that Jesus 
launches into his parable. 

In vivid imagery, Jesus tells about a man going down from Jerusalem to Jericho when he 


was attacked. He was stripped of his clothing, beaten, and left for dead. Coincidentally, a priest 
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was going down that same road. When he saw the man, he went by on the other side of the road. 
Likewise, a Levite also came down that road and passed on the other side. A Samaritan came down 
that same road as well, but when he saw the man, he was filled with compassion. He walked toward 
him. He poured oil and wine on his wounds and bandaged them. He put the man on his own 
donkey, took him to an inn, and cared for him through the night. The next day, as he was leaving, 
he gave the innkeeper a generous sum of money and asked him to care for the injured man— 
promising to pay back any other expenses that might be incurred. Jesus finished the story and 
asked the lawyer which of these was the neighbor to the man who was attacked. He responded, the 
one who showed mercy. And Jesus implored him to go and do likewise.>! 

Jesus transported his hearers to that road (a road they would have known well), then 
allowed them to come to their own conclusions. The story of the Samaritan is so well known that 
it is used as a name for charitable organizations and hospitals; it has been referenced by politicians 
and others without clarifying their source; and it has most often been used as a means of teaching 
people to care for one another. 

However, according to Amy-Jill Levine, Professor of New Testament Studies at Vanderbilt 
University Divinity School, this is not how first-century Jews would have heard the story. She says 
they would not have needed reminding to love their neighbor as themselves as the command to 
love God and neighbor was part of what it meant to be Jewish, and further, they would not have 
understood the Samaritan as an unknown stranger but as a known and despised person. She also 
says the lawyer got the answer right but the question wrong, noting: “He thinks in terms of a single 


action rather than a life of righteousness. He thinks of ‘eternal life’ as a commodity to be inherited 
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or acquired rather than a gift freely given. He focuses on eternal life—his own salvation—when 
he should be, as Judaism teaches, focused on loving God and neighbor.” 

The lawyer’s response is a combination of two verses from the Torah, Deuteronomy 6:5 
and Leviticus 19:18. Levine says these two Scriptures are inextricably connected and have been 
paired for centuries, noting also that love of God and neighbor are also put together in Jesus’ Great 
Commandment to “become the touchstone by which all other actions are assessed.”>? The lawyer 
asks about eternal life, but Levine says Jesus reframes what is at stake in his response to “Do this, 
and you will live.” His point is for the lawyer to live now and stop worrying about eternal life.** 
For Tom Wilson, Director of the Saint Philip’s Centre in Leicester, England, the conversation was 
one centered in praxis, not belief. The lawyer is “given an example to imitate, not contemplate, as 
Jesus emphasizes his view that love of neighbours [sic] knows no limits.”°> 

Looking at this text through an interreligious lens points directly to God’s care for those 
outside Judaism. The man injured on the side of the road is not identified. He could be a Jew, a 
Gentile, a Samaritan. He could be a thief himself caught up in territorial violence, or a leper leaving 
his family, or a lawyer heading to advocate and interpret text for another. He could have been 
anyone. Maybe the story is not just about the hated Samaritan being good, or the Jewish authority 
figures not showing empathy. Maybe it is also another way of Jesus reminding his listeners that 


God’s good news of love and justice and healing is for anyone—and everyone is our neighbor. 


Maybe it is a reminder to the lawyer, and everyone listening, that God’s love is real and life-giving. 
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Anyone, even a despised Samaritan, is capable of loving neighbor, and anyone is worthy of 


receiving care. 


A Conversation 

Another well-known story of Jesus’ life also involves a Samaritan. This story, however, is 
not a parable, but an encounter with a Samaritan woman at a well, and it is Jesus’ longest recorded 
conversation in Christian Scripture. The story is told in the fourth chapter of the Gospel of John. 
Jesus is on his way back to Galilee from Judea, when he goes through a city in Samaria called 
Sychar (also Shechem). The text says Jesus was tired, so he sat down at a well at about noon and 
a woman came to the well to draw water. 

Remembering that every word of sacred text is a portion to be considered (and not merely 
passed through), let us consider a portion of the text at the opening of the story that says he “had 
to go” through Samaria. Much has been speculated about this. Why did he have to go through 
Samaria? There were other routes. The route through Samaria was shorter, so was it because he 
was tired? Or did the location conjure up well-known scriptural scenes: Jacob and Rachel (or other 
familiar couples) meeting at wells? Or was there something about the woman he would meet there? 
Or the lesson the Samaritans would learn about the nature of God and worship? Or how about the 
lesson the disciples should learn about social convention: speaking to women; women as 
evangelists; clever, bright, theologically astute, sinful women as worthy? 

Wilson suggests Jesus had to go through Samaria because it was pragmatic and his 
encounter with the woman (and the whole community) happened by chance. He says, “The 
questions that flow from this episode centre [sic] on our attitude towards those we happen to 


encounter in our daily business. Jesus was not above crossing social and religious boundaries, and 


2 


he was happy to make himself vulnerable and ask for help.”>° In other words, we can glean from 
this conversation between Jesus and the Samaritans ways to engage humbly and honestly with the 
religious other in our mundane, everyday encounters. Wilson goes on to say, “He (Jesus) does not 
shy away from either personal or theological controversy, but engages in a patient and caring 
way.””’ In most of the sermons I have heard about Jesus and the woman at the well, the focus has 
been on her—her sinfulness and then her witness. Jesus would have had to go through Samaria 
because Samaritans were lost, astray from the fold—but after Jesus had been there, even these 
foreigners could drink the water of eternal life. I appreciate Wilson’s conclusion. Although we 
may never know Jesus’ motivation for going through Samaria, we can be grateful for the 
encounter. 

In the story, when the woman arrives, the disciples had gone into town to buy food, and 
Jesus asks the woman for a drink of water. She is surprised that a Jewish man would ask her for 
something to drink. She may have also been surprised to see anyone there—let alone a Jewish man 
at the well at noon. Women typically gathered water in the early evening, but here she is in the 
heat of the day and intruded upon by a despised Jew.** A conversation ensues where Jesus talks in 
the abstract about living water and never being thirsty again, while she responds practically about 
his not having a bucket and not being greater than their ancestor Jacob. She is interested in Jesus’ 
offer of living water so that she would not need to go to the well every day. 

Jesus then gets personal by asking about her husband, apparently already knowing the truth 
of her situation. Recognizing Jesus as a prophet she does not run away in shame but boldly asks 


about worship and the disagreement between Jews and Samaritans on the proper location for it. 
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Jesus explains, “God is spirit, and it is necessary to worship God in spirit and truth.”*? At this point 
she tells him she knows that the Messiah is coming and that when he comes he will teach them 
everything. To which Jesus responds, “I Am—the one who speaks with you.”® Just as Jesus 
reveals himself, his disciples return and are shocked to find him speaking with her. She puts down 
her water jar and goes to the city to invite people to come see Jesus because she thinks he may be 
the Christ. 

The Samaritans went, and he stayed with them two days teaching in ways that overcame 
any distrust or skepticism they might have had about him (or about the woman testifying of him).°! 
This reveals the importance of interreligious education. If Jesus had not known the beliefs and 
practices of the Samaritans, he may not have used language that resonated and would not have 
been welcomed. Jesus engaged a marginalized individual and a suspect community—crossing 
boundaries and shaking up social conventions. If we are to follow in his footsteps, how might this 
example open us to interreligious education? It is not enough to know about one another, we must 
engage with one another—as guest (asking for a drink of water) and as host (I give you living 
water). Interreligious education is speaking and listening, learning and unlearning, growing and 
wondering and sharing together. 

Immediately following this story in John is the story of a “royal official” who asks Jesus 
to heal his son. He meets Jesus on the road into Galilee and invites Jesus to his home. Jesus does 
not go to his home but assures him his son lives. The fever leaves the royal official’s son at the 
same hour Jesus told him “Your son lives.” Since the man was described as a royal official it is 


likely the man is not Jewish. Like the centurion in the Gospels of Matthew and Luke whose son 
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was also made well, Jesus again heals Gentiles. Again, and again, Jesus redefines the boundaries 


of the people of God. 


A Statement 

More than any other statement in Scripture, Jesus’ words as recorded in John 14:6, “I am 
the way, the truth, and the life. No one comes to the Father except through me,” are the words used 
to claim exclusivist Christian ideology. So, let us take a closer look at this statement in its context. 
The statement is in John’s Gospel, the latest of the four canonical Gospels, and one about which 
much has been written of its anti-Jewish nature. Amy-Jill Levine and Marc Zvi Brettler in their 
commentary on John in The Jewish Annotated New Testament argue that it is plausible that the 
Johannine community included Jews, Samaritans, and Gentiles, and that this Gospel was written 
to strengthen the faith of that community—focusing on Christology, eschatology, and 
soteriology.©” Others interpret the book to be for a more general audience with John’s intention 
being to convince people of Jesus’ messiahship. 

There are also those who would claim neither this statement, nor any of the seven “I am” 
statements in the Gospel of John, are even Jesus’ words—which does not invalidate them. As the 
late Marcus Borg explains, “For them, the post-Easter Jesus was the light that led them out of 
darkness, the spiritual food that nourished them in the midst of their journey, and the way that led 
them from death to life...John’s Gospel is ‘true,’ even if its account of Jesus’ life story and sayings 
is not, by and large, historically factual.”°? Most Christians I know outside of academia, however, 


would not buy this theory; it would be a concept too heretical to imagine. 
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Another way to interpret this verse would be to understand it as important for Christians, 
but not for those outside the church. Wilson says in his experience in Christian-Hindu dialogue, 
his Hindu partners would consider this text as one of exclusive loyalty that any guru would 
demand. Therefore, John 14:6 “is an exclusivist claim but only applies to those who choose to 
make it relevant to themselves. It has no impact, the argument goes, on those who have not already 
identified Jesus as their teacher and master; but for those who do, it demands complete loyalty and 
obedience.” Even this argument may be too difficult to digest. For many Christians, this 
statement attributed to Jesus is straightforward and inflexible. Consequently, if a person is to be 
true to the Gospel—especially the red letters—they must understand this text as exclusive. 

Former New Testament professor at Princeton Theological Seminary, James Charlesworth, 
offers a both-and approach to John 14:6, arguing that it should be understood as two independent 
sentences with the first part being authentic to Jesus (I am the way, the truth, and the life) and 
second statement (no one comes to the Father except through me) as a product of the Gospel 
writer.©° Again, many of the Christians I remember well from the local church would have a 
difficult time with any argument that leaves the Bible in error. If one cannot trust part of it, one 
cannot trust any of it. 

So, what can we do with this text? Renowned Methodist clergy, interreligious advocate, 
and professor, Kenneth Cracknell, goes first to the text itself, noting that Jesus’ claim to be “the 
way” is in direct response to the disciple, Thomas, asking Jesus where he is going and how they 


can know the way. Thomas was not asking if other people would be saved; he was asking a 
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practical question to Jesus’ statement about preparing a place.® Cracknell then argues that the 
phrase “the way” is a common metaphor among many religious traditions, and thus Christians 
should consider their way—one of suffering, death, and resurrection—as one way among many.°’ 

In consideration of the portion that reads “comes to the Father,” Cracknell again argues 
that the phrase is not unique; the concept of God as Father is not only Jewish, but also Sikh, Hindu, 
and even common in indigenous African traditions, as well. Finally, Cracknell claims that John 
14:6 must be seen in context of the opening lines of the Gospel of John—Jesus as Jogos, the word 
made flesh. He says the Gospel was written to a non-Christian audience and speaks of creation and 
redemption for all the world—before, during, and after Jesus’ life on earth. 

This text (as most texts) can, therefore, be viewed as inclusivist, exclusivist, and even 
pluralist. For me, this text is one I have not known what to do with. Of the various understandings 
of John 14:6, Iam most drawn to Amy-Jill Levine’s interpretation. In her book, The Misunderstood 
Jew: The Church and the Scandal of the Jewish Jesus, she tells a humorous story to illustrate a 
possible interpretation. In the story, she finds herself meeting with Saint Peter at the Pearly Gates, 
when a man questions Levine’s (a Jewish woman) entrance into heaven. Armed with a red-letter 
edition of the Bible, the man points to John 14:6 as evidence to support his view. Peter says, “Oy” 
and goes to get Jesus who explains: 

“John does have me saying this.” (Waiting in line, a few other biblical scholars who 

overhear this conversation sigh at Jesus’s phrasing; a number of them remain 

convinced that Jesus said no such thing. They’Il have to make the inquiry on their 


own time.) “But if you flip back to the Gospel of Matthew, which does come first 
in the canon, you’ ll notice in chapter 25, at the judgment of the sheep and the goats, 
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that I am not interested in those who say ‘Lord, Lord,’ but in those who do their 
best to live a righteous life: feeding the hungry, visiting people in prison...” 


Not satisfied, the man tells Jesus he’s explaining works-based righteousness and asks if Jesus is 
saying she earned her way into heaven. Jesus responds: 

“No,” replies Jesus, “I am not saying that at all. I am saying that I am the way, not 

you, not your church, not your reading of John’s Gospel, and not the claim of any 

individual Christian or any particular congregation. I am making the determination, 

and it is by my grace that anyone gets in, including you. Do you want to argue?” 
Levine understands entrance to heaven to be more about orthopraxy than orthodoxy—it is about 
how one lives, rather than what one believes. This is why it resonates with me. It is practical 
theology—what good is it what one believes, if one does not respond to those beliefs in life-giving 
ways? As to her understanding of “no one comes to the Father except through me,” she puts that 
in the hands of Jesus and Jesus alone—not in any individual Christian or any church. She writes, 
“If Jesus is the Way, then only he determines entrance to heaven.””° In sum, if Jesus did indeed 
make this “I am” statement, Jesus is responding to a specific question to teach his disciples that 
his teachings are the way. And what are his teachings? It is to love God with all your heart, soul, 
mind, and strength, and to love your neighbor as yourself. And using the familiar, common, and 
interreligious language to describe God as Father, Jesus reminds hearers that it is through his grace 


and judgment that humans enter God’s presence. This text, then, is not a barrier to interreligious 


education but an invitation. 
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Overarching Themes 

Wesley Ariarajah, in his book The Bible and People of Other Faiths, gathers together a 
group of exclusivist texts including John 14:6, but also John 3:16 and 18 (eternal life is for those 
who believe), Acts 4:11-12 (salvation is through him alone), 1 Timothy 2:3-6 (Jesus as mediator 
between God and humanity and as payment to set all people free), and Hebrews 10:9-10 (we are 
made holy through the offering of Jesus’ body) to ponder the uniqueness of Jesus and the case for 
interreligious dialogue. He implores readers to first turn to the rest of Scripture, saying, “Since 
most of these texts refer to Jesus, it would be good to turn to Jesus himself and to his teaching as 
presented in other parts of the Scripture.””! Ariarajah states that when considering the Synoptic 
Gospels (Matthew, Mark, and Luke) as compared to that of John, we see a somewhat different 
Jesus. 

He argues that in the Synoptics, Jesus is God-centered, one who never calls himself Son of 
God but son of man, and one who sees his “primary function as the initiator of the kingdom of 
God.””” This Jesus is about forgiveness and is concerned with the relationship between God and 
humanity and the relationship between humans. Here, Jesus calls people to repentance and to lives 
turned toward God. He says, “While Jesus does urge people to ‘follow’ him, to become ‘disciples,’ 
to believe in him and what he teaches, he never seems to suggest that he is the mediator, much less 
the only mediator, between God and the human person. He seems to identify himself more with 
the suffering servant of Isaiah.” Ariarajah goes on to argue that the weight of Jesus’ teaching lies 
in his call for people to turn from being self-centered to God-centered. It is about living differently, 


not about what you say you believe. 
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Ariarajah’s primary point is if you read the exclusivist texts all together, an image of Jesus 
surfaces that does not surface when you read the rest of the Gospels. He also reminds readers that 
all accounts of Jesus’ life found in the Bible are faith accounts. He says, “Everything has gone 
through the ‘factory of faith’ and what we have in the Gospel accounts represents what people 
thought Jesus was, or what they wanted us to believe of him.” Still, he concedes that the authors 
of the Gospels do give us a reasonably reliable account of Jesus, because they tell us what Jesus 
meant to his followers. Ariarajah is clear that the Gospels are faith statements deriving their 
meaning in the context of faith communities.’* In other words, the Gospels are for Christians. 

Much like the opinions held by Wilson’s Hindu interfaith partners, exclusivist claims made 
by Jesus or by the authors of the Gospels hold significance for Christians then and now. To 
illustrate, Ariarajah tells a story about his daughter who believes him to be the best father in the 
world. When she says that, she is being honest. Her feelings come from her experience and she 
knows no other father. Ariarajah, on the other hand, is confident he is not the best father in the 
world and recognizes that another little girl next door believes the same to be true of her father. 
And she too is correct. He writes, “It is impossible to compare the truth content of the statements 
of the two girls. For here we are dealing not with absolute truths, but with the language of faith 
and love.’”””> One could compare the two fathers and make objective lists about their behaviors and 
attitudes to assess which one is actually the best father, but that would not change the opinion or 
exclusive claims of the child. And further, the list maker would also have only their subjective 


experience on which to make the assessment. ’° 
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For Ariarajah, the Bible is a faith statement at the heart of the Christian life. It has profound 
meaning for Christians. He says, “The problem begins when we take these confessions in the 
language of faith and love and turn them into absolute truths.”’’ I recognize Ariarajah’s assessment 
of the Bible as a faith statement will not work for a lot of Christians. They will argue that he has 
gone too far, that the Bible is the Truth independent of belief. I would argue that regardless of 
where you land on John 14:6 or on any of the other exclusivist texts, your beliefs about the text 
mean nothing if you are not living generously and humbly in our multi-religious world. What I 
believe about Jesus and his uniqueness as the Son of God does not make other Christians or the 
religious other wrong. Further, the way I order my life, based on my beliefs about the identity of 
Jesus, requires me to love, to serve alongside, to know, and to center the religious other. These 
texts open me to God and humanity—in all their expressions. Kujawa-Holbrook puts it this way: 

Openness to religious pluralism is a basic Christian value if we are to consider the 

example of Jesus. Openness to learning about other traditions and extending 

hospitality and friendship are a mandate if we are to follow his example in the 

world. From a Christian perspective, interreligious learning is not about watering 


down Christian identity or making relative other religious traditions, but a positive 
sign of faithfulness to the gospel.”® 


Tradition 

The tradition within The United Methodist Church is one of mission, justice, and service. 
Since the beginning, Methodists have been called to a practical theology, to education and 
formation, and to witness and love. In this section, I will look at a couple of John Wesley’s 
sermons, a few of Charles Wesley’s hymns, and I will consider several of the United Methodist 


Social Principles. These three sources are but a few of the foundations for United Methodist 
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discipleship, but are in no way exhaustive. I have chosen them for the richness they have added to 
my own life and to others and as a vehicle to uncover some of the foundation of United Methodist 


tradition. 


John Wesley 

One year, for vacation bible school, our church offered a program on John Wesley. Rather 
than doing one of the more popular Group™ programs, we decided it was time for our children 
and youth to learn about the Wesley family and their heritage as United Methodists. Everything 
was themed to the 18" century, and I remember the children enjoying the clothing, music, snacks 
and games. They were curious about John Wesley’s preaching and impressed by the sheer volume 
of songs written by Charles Wesley. They were also intrigued by the two being brothers and liked 
to make comparisons between themselves and their own siblings. We were all pleasantly surprised 
by their engagement with the program and its content. 

John Wesley preached hundreds of sermons in his life and set out to have the sermons he 
had preached (and the sermons he had yet to preach) published for the edification of the people 
called Methodist. He believed his written sermons would provide another way for people to reflect 
upon and be nurtured by the essentials of true religion.”” He lived in 18 century England at the 
height of colonial endeavor and as far as I know, he never left its shores save one failed mission 
experience in America. His context and social location are important, as we consider his sermons 
through the lens of interreligious education. Wesley did not live in a religiously plural England. 
He did not experience the long-term effects of empire expansion and colonial conquest. His 


perspective as a proper, well-educated, English clergyman would have been markedly different 
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than that of an Anglican priest in today’s England. For this project, I looked at three sermons from 
Wesley’s later works: “On Zeal,” 1781; “The General Spread of the Gospel,” 1783; and “On 
Working Out Our Own Salvation,” 1785. Given Wesley’s context and engagement with such a 
small sampling of his work, it is challenging to definitively determine Wesley’s approach to the 
religious other. But I think we can glean some noteworthy observations and determine places for 
further study. 

In his sermon “On Zeal,” Wesley encourages hearers to “...be most zealous of all for love, 
the queen of all graces, the highest perfection in earth or heaven, the very image of the invisible 
God, as in men below, so in angels above, For ‘God is love; and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth 
in God and God in him.”®° The sermon itself offers lively discourse on the virtues of true Christian 
zeal, as well as the perils of misguided and destructive zeal. He argued that the urgency for 
understanding religious zeal had never been more prevalent. For reference, he cited an “eminent 
German writer,” to lament about the blood shed since the Reformation in 1520, by both private 
persecution and religious wars—killing more than forty million people. Wesley put the blame on 
pagan, Christian, and Mahometan nations with a kind of counterfeit religious zeal that wreaked 
havoc on nations. For Wesley, religious zeal is nothing if it is not charitable and charity is nothing 
if it is not love. Therefore, at the heart of true zeal is love—love for God and neighbor. Wesley 
says, “...See that you be most zealous for Jove! Count all things as loss in comparison of this, the 
love of God and all mankind.”*! 

In “The General Spread of the Gospel,” we hear in Wesley the voice of a colonizer and 
patriarch as he dismisses the wisdom of a woman, shows disdain for Roman Catholicism, and uses 


orientalist language concerning Muslims. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu was clearly an influencing 
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woman who had written two volumes of poetry by the age of 16, was a smallpox survivor (and 
had lost her brother to the disease), had eloped at 23, and had lived in Istanbul with her husband 
who had been appointed as the Ambassador to the Ottoman Empire. While living in Turkey, Lady 
Montagu had been invited into the lives of Turkish Muslim women. 

Unlike Wesley, she had face-to-face interactions with Muslims and found when comparing 
Turkish women to Christian women, “Turkish Ladys [sic] don’t commit one sin the less for not 
being Christians ...’Tis very easy to see they have more Liberty than we have ...”®? If her voice 
had not been so powerful, I do not imagine John Wesley would have ever mentioned her. He 
writes: 

With the finest flow of words, in the most elegant language, she labours [sic] to 

wash the Aethiop white. She represents them as many degrees above the Christians; 

as some of the most amiable people in the world; as possessed of all the social 

virtues; as some of the most accomplished of men. But I can in no wise receive her 

report: I cannot rely upon her authority. I believe those round about her had just as 

much religion as their admirer had when she was admitted into the interior parts of 

the Grand Seignior’s seraglio. Notwithstanding, therefore, all that such a witness 

does or can say in their favour, [sic] I believe the Turks in general are little, if at all, 

better than the generality of the Heathens.* 

In this paragraph alone, Wesley is seen as misogynist, racist, elitist, and more, but he is not 
finished. He also compares Mahometans to animals: 

And by all the accounts which have any pretence [sic] to authenticity, these are 

also, in general, as utter strangers to all true religion as their four-footed brethren; 

as void of mercy as lions and tigers; as much given up to brutal lusts as bulls or 

goats. So that they are in truth a disgrace to human nature, and a plague to all that 


are under their iron yoke.** 


As a twenty-first century Methodist, these are hard words. 
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Toward the end of the sermon, he writes, ““Now in the same manner as God has converted 
so many to himself without destroying their liberty, he can undoubtedly convert whole nations, or 
the whole world; and it is as easy to him to convert a world, as one individual soul.’”®> I too believe 
in God’s power. I too believe God is capable of converting whole nations. So, why does God not 
do that? If God wanted to convert the world to Christianity, if that is indeed within God’s power, 
then why would God not do it? I believe God chooses not to do so, because God does not desire 
all people to be Christian. I believe God loves and is in relationship with people of many traditions 
in whatever way is desired by both God and these adherents. This is likely not Wesley’s intent for 
these words, but I am not willing to let go of the sovereignty of God, nor the extension of God’s 
love and grace for all of God’s creation. So I can find no better conclusion: God must not wish it 
to be so. 

In “On Working Out Our Own Salvation,” we find Wesley preaching from one of his 
favorite texts (he preached from this text four different times in the 1730’s), Philippians 2:12-13. 
Wesley used this text to demonstrate that prevenient grace is entirely consistent with human free 
will,®° and some scholars consider this to be Wesley’s “most complete and careful exposition of 
the mystery of divine-human interaction, his subtlest probing of the paradox of prevenient grace 
and human agency.”®’ 

Wesley begins the sermon with “some great truths” that even the “heathens” understand in 
some measure—that is, the difference between moral good and evil. He quotes Micah 6:8: “He 
has told you, human one, what is good and what the Lord requires from you: to do justice, embrace 


faithful love, and walk humbly with your God’** and says, “With this truth he (God) has in some 
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measure ‘enlightened everyone that cometh into the world’.”®? He goes on, saying that because of 
God, they “show ‘the work of the law’, the substance of it, though not the letter, “written on their 
hearts’, by the same hand which wrote the commandments on the tables of stone; ‘their conscience 
also bearing them witness’, whether they act suitably thereto or not.”’? Wesley says that even in 
the extensive searches of “ingenious and learned men,” they have found only a hint of these great 
truths in all their philosophical discourses. 

After these great truths, he goes on to argue that God works in humanity out of God’s 
desire, not out of human effort. There is nothing we can do, therefore; we cannot boast, to earn 
God’s grace and mercy. “God breathes into us every good desire and brings every good desire to 
good effect.”*! In other words, God creates in us and places in us a desire to do good; we do not 
come up with that on our own. Secondly, Wesley proceeds to exegete “working out your own 
salvation’”—explaining prevenient, justifying, and sanctifying grace. He argues that salvation 
begins with “preventing” (prevenient) grace—including the first desires to please God and the first 
hint of our transgressions against God. Prevenient grace is the beginning of salvation, and an 
initiation of God. Salvation is then continued through “convincing grace,” or repentance—which 
comes through our own initiation and an increased self-knowledge. Next, we experience “proper 
Christian salvation” through justification and sanctification. Justification saves us from the guilt 
of sin and restores us to the favor of God, while sanctification saves us from the power and root 
of sin to restore us in the image of God. So, salvation comes to humanity by God’s initiation, we 


continue our salvation through our own repentance, then we are freed from the guilt, power and 
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the root of sin to be restored into God’s favor and God’s image. Therefore, Wesley explains that 
experience and Scripture demonstrate salvation to be both instantaneous and gradual.” 

Wesley next describes how we are to work out our own salvation—through fear (an 
earnestness of spirit, with all care and caution) and trembling (utmost diligence, speed, punctuality, 
and exactness), explaining the steps that Scripture directs us to take: cease to do evil; learn to do 
well; be zealous of good works—both of piety and mercy; prayer; fasting; Scripture reading, 
hearing and meditating; partaking in the Lord’s Supper; doing good unto all menboth their souls 
and their bodies; and denying oneself of all pleasure that does not prepare one for a relationship 
with God.?* Wesley then spends the rest of the sermon talking about the connection between God 
working in us and of our working to dispel the notion that if God does all, then that negates our 
need to do anything. He says to think that way is human reasoning, but he reminds us that first 
God works; therefore, we can and must work. Without God’s work (prevenient grace), it would be 
impossible for humans to work out their own salvation. Comparing humans to Lazarus, he says 
that in the same way that it was impossible for Lazarus to come out until God gave him life, it is 
impossible for us to come out of our sins until God calls our dead souls to life. 

So, first, God works. Then, we must work. Even though we are by nature sick, there is no 
man who is completely void of the grace of God. No man. Everyone has some measure of light 
and some inclination to good desire; therefore, people sin not because they have no grace, but 
because they do not use the grace they have. We must work; we must “stir up the spark of grace” 
within us, so that God will give us more grace. We must work with God, so that God will not quit 


working in us. We must work for everlasting life, lest it be left undone forever.” 
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Taking these three sermons together, we find in the founder of Methodism a man of his 
times. He is earnest in his desire to know God, diligent in his efforts to bring forth God’s grace for 
all humanity, and has a keen interest in the relationship between God and humanity. If God works 
in all of humanity (as Wesley believed), and people of all religious persuasions are inclined to 
show “fruit” (kindness, goodness, gentleness, self-control, etc.), then could Wesley be a source for 
an endorsement of interreligious education? Wesley did not have any direct interactions with 
people of other faiths (as far as I know), and he was a product of 18" century colonialist ideology 
and practice, but what if, when he said all in 1781, he meant all. His repeated sermons and writings 
exhorting grace upon grace, love and compassion toward the imprisoned and impoverished, and 
inward and outward holiness surely provide an opening for interreligious education among 
Methodists. 

Wesley’s legacy can be claimed and praised by conservatives, liberals, and centrists. 
Indeed, it has been engaged in the fight for marriage equality and LGBTQ+ inclusion. Wesley, 
like most people, is not neatly packaged or containerized in a particular camp or ideology, so why 
consider his work now? I have been asked why Wesley even matters today, and I believe he matters 
for several reasons. Wesley was complex, thoughtful, and earnest in his desire to love God and to 
share his faith with others. He was also flawed, short-sighted, and judgmental. In short, he was 
human. And his humanity gives Methodists hope—hope in our own failures and shortcomings and 
hope in our own calls and desire to do good in this world. Wesley, like no other reformer, also 
gives us a theology of grace. His work on prevenient grace, specifically, expresses God’s love for 
humanity before any human efforts to earn such love. This also gives us hope. Wesley also matters 
because in an age of elitism and class distinctions, he worked to level the playing field. The poor, 


women, lay leaders, and the working class all had a place and a voice in Christian witness. 
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While most Methodists do not contemplate what John Wesley would do for life’s deepest 
questions, I am convinced his voice still matters and is still speaking in Methodist churches today. 
It also matters that I (and others) add my voice to the voices of faithful religious leaders and 
practical theologians who are working tirelessly for interreligious education, peace building, and 
compassion practices across religious lines. Legendary process theologian John Cobb says, “It can 
plausibly be argued that Methodists today continue to be bound by whatever Wesley taught to be 
essential to Christianity.”®° Cobb also asserts that a truly Wesleyan doctrine takes into account the 
best scholarship of its time with deep sensitivity to life’s context, just as Wesley modeled.” 
Ultimately, we can surely conclude that Wesley would advocate for anything that brings people 
into a closer relationship with God and that nurtures love of God and humanity—as I have argued 


interreligious education does. 


Charles Wesley 

Hymn singing has always been a vital part of a Methodist’s worship of God; in fact, 
according to the preface of the hymnal, hymns have been our most formative resource aside from 
the Bible.?’ Music has a way of opening hearts and of reminding people of who they are, of their 
calling, and of their relationship with God and humanity. In this section, I will consider just five 
of Charles Wesley’s hymns. While more than two hundred years old, these are still being sung in 


Methodist churches and at Methodist conferences today: O for a Thousand Tongues to Sing (1739); 
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Let us Plead for Faith Alone (1740); Love Divine, All Loves Excelling (1747); And Are We Yet 
Alive (1749); and A Charge to Keep I Have (1762). 

“O For a Thousand Tongues to Sing” has been the first song in every Methodist hymnal 
throughout the world since 1780, the time of John Wesley’s Collection of Hymns for the Use of 
the People Called Methodists.”® | am struck by the beauty and invitation of the words and by the 
genius of their order. Charles Wesley begins with an invitation for a thousand tongues (or all the 
world) to sing of the virtues of Jesus—our God, King and Redeemer. The next verse is a prayer 
for God to assist in the proclaiming of Jesus’ name. Then, the remaining verses make declarations 
to people living in fear, people mourning, the broken, the sinners, the imprisoned, the deaf, dumb, 
blind, and lame, about the power in Jesus’ words to heal, to give life, forgiveness, freedom, 
confidence, peace, and joy. It is easy to love this song. Charles Wesley declares for all people 
that there is power in the name, person and word of Jesus—here and now. We do not have to wait 
until we die. This is the kind of good news that people long to hear. This is the way to live out our 
Christian witness in the world right now. If we live freely, live assuredly, love completely and 
extend peace faithfully, what a difference our lives make in our communities. 

Written just one year later, “Let us Plead for Faith Alone” has only four verses and implores 
Christians to pray and contend for their faith. This song is based on Ephesians 2:8-10, which says, 
“You are saved by God’s grace because of your faith. This salvation is God’s gift. It’s not 
something you possessed. It’s not something you did that you can be proud of. Instead, we are 
God’s accomplishment, created in Christ Jesus to do good things. God planned for these good 
things to be the way that we live our lives.””? In the first stanza, Wesley tells us to plead for a faith 


that is evidenced by our works. In the next verse, he advocates for an “active” faith that conquers 
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hell, death and sin; that makes one whole and holy; and that “forms the Savior in the soul.””! In 
the third verse, we are to fight for this faith, because salvation is its result, heaven has already 
begun, and eternal life is won. And, finally, in the fourth verse, Wesley invites us to persevere until 
we see Jesus, to never remove Jesus, and to be saved by faith which works by love. If we will but 
plead, pray, and work for faith, we will be justified, made like Jesus, and obtain eternal life and 
salvation. In this hymn, Wesley demonstrates the belief that salvation is the end reward of our faith 
and God’s justifying grace. 

“Love Divine, All Loves Excelling” is a prayer to the triune God. First to Jesus, then to 
Spirit, then to Almighty—prayer, praise and supplication. God is called love divine; joy of heaven; 
all compassion; pure, unbounded love; alpha and omega; and perfect love. Wesley prays for God 
to come down, to live in us, to give us a crown of mercy, to enter our trembling hearts, to breathe 
into all, that we might inherit God and find rest. He asks God to take away our “bent to sinning,” 
not to let our faith wain, and to set our hearts on liberty. He then asks God to come to deliver, to 
let us receive God’s life, to let us return to and never again leave God’s temple, so that we might 
bless and serve God in the same manner as the heavenly hosts—in never-ending prayer and praise. 
Finally, he asks God to finish God’s new creation, to make us pure and spotless, to let us see 
salvation, to be perfectly restored in God, and to change us from glory to glory until we can take 
our place in heaven, until we can cast our crowns before God, and until we can be lost in wonder, 
love, and praise. The first two songs were primarily written to Christians about Jesus and Jesus’ 
power, whereas this song is all prayer. It is all about who God is and what we need from God. 

Written ten years after “O for a Thousand Tongues to Sing,” “Are We Yet Alive” asks an 


interesting question of Methodists, “And are we yet alive, and see each other’s face?”!®! This song 
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is sung at the start of many Methodist Conferences, and I think it reminds us who we are as a 
community. Wesley speaks collectively, saying that thanks and glory belong to Jesus because of 
his almighty grace, divine power, salvation, redemptive work, powerful love, and the help he still 
gives us yet today. He says that in spite of our troubles, conflicts, outward fighting, and inward 
fears, Jesus continues to act in our lives and to keep us for a life above. It is a song about grace— 
prevenient, sanctifying, and justifying. This song reminds us to give our thanks and praise to the 
one who endures, the one from everlasting to everlasting, the one who sees us and who can make 
us sin no more. 

Another hymn often sung at Methodist Conferences is “A Charge to Keep I Have.” This is 
a short hymn based on a somewhat obscure verse in Leviticus, which says, “You must stay at the 
meeting tent’s entrance for seven days, day and night, observing the Lord’s requirement so you 
don’t die, because that’s what I commanded.”!© This text is about obedience, especially to one’s 
call. God commands, we obey. God calls, we respond. We have a responsibility to live a life 
dedicated to God. The first two verses remind us of that responsibility: I have a charge, I have a 
God to glorify, I have a never-dying soul to save, I have to serve the present age, I have to fulfill 
my calling—by engaging all our powers to do God’s will. Then, the next two verses are prayers 
that God might hold us accountable to live righteously and with integrity; and to remind us to put 
our trust in God today—to “serve the present age.”!°? 

Part of the genius of the Wesley brothers was to analyze their culture (their present age), 
to find broken people and places in need of God’s grace, and to minister to them. These songs do 
that. Music holds the power to touch people deeply and to form us in faith. We find in these five 


Wesley hymns themes of thanks and praise; faith, perseverance, and strength to live the Christian 
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life; and a deep commitment to both grace and responsibility. For this reason, they remain timeless 
and important for Christian formation centuries later. These songs are faith statements intended to 
be sung by Christians for the edification of Christians and the Christian community. Interreligious 
education does not require adherents to abandon their convictions. It asks us to widen our circles, 


to act as gracious host and humble guest, and not to limit God’s work in the world. 


The Social Principles 

The Social Principles, while not to be considered church law, are a prayerful and 

thoughtful effort on the part of the General Conference to speak to the human issues 

in the contemporary world from a sound biblical and theological foundation as 

historically demonstrated in United Methodist traditions. They are a call to 

faithfulness and are intended to be instructive and persuasive in the best of the 

prophetic spirit. The Social Principles are a call to all members of The United 

Methodist Church to a prayerful, studied dialogue of faith and practice.!™ 

I remember the first time I learned explicitly about the Social Principles of the United 
Methodist Church. I was attending a United Methodist Women’s event in Jefferson City, the 
capitol city of Missouri, with a friend from my local church. My friend, also a United Methodist, 
worked for the Sierra Club and was so impressed with The United Methodist Church’s position on 
the environment. She attended workshops about what our local conference was doing about 
environmental justice, and I attended sessions on other social principles. It was an inspiring and 
educational weekend. 

A few years later, this friend called to invite me to go to Washington, D.C. with her to 
lobby our Missouri senators and representatives on environmental issues—specifically oil drilling 


in the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge. I accepted the invitation, largely because the Sierra Club 


paid for my transportation and lodging and I had never been to our nation’s capital. And while I 
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knew next to nothing about environmental justice advocacy or drilling in the Arctic National 
Wildlife Refuge, I had a keen interest in God’s creation and the role of humans in its care. 

In the days leading up to our congressional visits, we heard from a variety of speakers about 
the importance of this work. Our meetings were held in the United Methodist Building on Capitol 
Hill, and I later learned that this office (the only non-government building on Capitol Hill) was 
built in 1923 (a year before its neighbor, the Supreme Court) and housed the offices of the General 
Board of Church and Society, the General Commission on Religion and Race, and several other 
non-Methodist organizations—including The Islamic Society of North America. I was never more 
thankful to claim a United Methodist identity than when I learned about the work these United 
Methodists were doing. I vowed then I would go back there and learn more about their work. I 
later led three groups of young people there. The team at the General Board of Church and Society 
created experiences for my students to learn about our Social Principles, about the responsibility 
United Methodists hold in learning to use their voices for justice, and the difference between justice 
ministries and mercy ministries—particularly in service to marginalized communities. 

Every four years, the Methodist Church comes together in a General Conference to wrestle 
over the issues of the day and how best to address them in faithfulness to the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Sometimes, we have failed and hurt God’s people with our words. Sometimes, the beauty and hope 
in these words astounds. But, always, we have wrestled. Today, as previously discussed, we find 
ourselves particularly embroiled over the sacred worth and ministry of those in our LGBTQ+ 
community. This year, 2020, will bring us a revised version of these principles—and likely a new 
church. Our Social Principles are divided into six sections: the Natural World, the Nurturing 
Community, the Social Community, the Economic Community, the Political Community, and the 


World Community. These communities carefully consider nearly every possible issue related to 
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justice, reconciliation, and living peaceably with one another. Here, I will highlight four of the six 
communities as they relate to interreligious education and Methodist identity. 

The “Nurturing Community” works to nurture human beings into their fullness. Methodists 
affirm their responsibility to innovate, sponsor, and evaluate new forms of community that 
encourage the development of the fullest potential in individuals. Primary is the gospel 
understanding that all persons are of sacred worth—simply because they are human—created and 
loved by God and not because of any merited significance. Every word in this “community” is 
thoughtful and dripping in meaning, and I can only imagine the pains and passions that individuals 
on conference committees labored over. Surely at the writing and voting in of these words, there 
will always be both broken and hope-filled hearts. 

The “Social Community” recognizes the rights and privileges a society bestows upon or 
withholds from those who comprise it. Again, Methodists affirm all persons as equally valuable in 
the sight of God. We therefore work toward societies in which each person’s value is recognized, 
maintained, and strengthened. We support the basic rights of all persons to equal access to housing, 
education, communication, employment, medical care, legal redress for grievances, and physical 
protection. We deplore acts of hate or violence against groups or persons based on race, color, 
national origin, ethnicity, age, gender, disability, status, economic condition, sexual orientation, 
gender identity, or religious affiliation. Our respect for the inherent dignity of all persons leads us 
to call for the recognition, protection, and implementation of the principles of The Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, so that communities and individuals may claim and enjoy their 
universal, indivisible, and inalienable rights. 

In the “Political Community,” Methodists acknowledge the vital function of government 


as a principal vehicle for the ordering of society, even while allegiance to God takes precedence 
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over our allegiance to any state. Here, United Methodists pledge to “hold governments responsible 
for the protection of the rights of the people to free and fair elections and to the freedoms of speech, 
religion, assembly, communications media, and petition for redress of grievances without fear of 
reprisal; to the right to privacy; and to the guarantee of the rights to adequate food, clothing, shelter, 
education, and health care.”! Many Christians today, it would seem, would like to see the line 
between church and state blurred. I am a strong supporter of the separation of church and state, 
and so is the Methodist Church. However, separation does not mean no interaction. Separation 
keeps the government from telling the stories of religious traditions and keeps religious traditions 
from running the state. When well-intentioned Christians speak of “taking our country back,” or 
“making America great again,” it leaves the immigrant, the Jew, Buddhist, Muslim, and atheist to 
wonder what that means for their children, their livelihood, and their place in this country. 
Christians, more than any other group in the United States, must learn that what sounds like good 
news to some, may, in fact, be terror to others. 

The “World Community” recognizes that God’s world is one world, and United Methodists 
are called to love our neighbors as ourselves. Just as God has affirmed humanity as diverse 
individuals, cultures and nations, then we are reasonably also affirmed in our religious choices. 
This community also rejects war as incompatible with the teachings and example of Christ and 
affirms that human value always outweighs military claims. And yet, both private citizens and 
politicians who identify as Methodist support war, and weapons advancement, and the 
procurement and sale of arms. But in this section, Methodists are called to denounce any ordering 
of life that perpetuates injustice and peacebuilding. Here too, we are reminded that the world in 


our parish. 
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Taken all together, the Social Principles uphold a United Methodist tradition of seeking 
justice, loving mercy, and walking humbly with God. These statements speak to the responsibility 
of Methodists to care for one another and for those outside the community of Christian faith. These 
statements coupled with the ministries of John and Charles Wesley affirm a Methodist tradition of 


loving God and neighbor—the very definition of Christian discipleship. 


Reason 

...we sometimes forget that the lifelong and lifewide processes of forging, 

fashioning, nurturing, and exercising our faith require relational, evolving, and even 

revolutionary commitment to our surrounding contexts. !°° 

Scripture tells us to love God with our heart, soul, mind, and strength. So, through reason, 
we wrestle with the challenges of being human, stretching to find empathic and grace-filled ways 
forward. Through reason, we are motivated to both action and further contemplation. With our 
minds, we seek to know and love both God and neighbor. Through education, our minds are 
sharpened, and our hearts are strengthened to re-member our communities, to re-dedicate ourselves 
to faith formation, and to live out our faith with a “relational, evolving, and even revolutionary 
commitment to our surrounding contexts.”!°7 Reason asks us to look around. 

John Wesley’s surrounding context was the early stages of the Industrial Revolution, the 
Age of Reason or the Enlightenment, and an age of imperial expansion and exploration. England 
was knee-deep in the colonization of America and India. The Enlightenment challenged tradition 
and biblical authority with reason, experience, and science, and held knowledge, freedom, and 
happiness as its goals. The first stages of the Industrial Revolution brought in population shifts, 
factory work, greater efficiency in the production of goods, and a rise in materialism. Drawing 
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upon his Anglican education and his culture and context he recognized people as rational beings 
capable of using their minds, as well as their hearts, in experiencing God. In line with the 
Enlightenment’s call for religious tolerance and freedom from coercion, Wesley said, “Religious 
liberty is a liberty to choose our own religion to worship God according to our own 
conscience...every man living, as man, has a right to this, as he is a rational creature.” !° 

Three centuries later, we are living in the after-effects of that enlightenment, exploration, 
and industrial revolution. We are living interreligiously, interculturally, internationally, 
interethnically, and interconnectedly, and we are the products of our ancestors—for good and for 
evil. Throughout the ages, humans have built and torn down structures, creatures, and one another. 
We can only hope to keep learning, to keep growing, and to live more generously and graciously 
with each other. Reason invites us to look around. 

When I look around, I see people in a variety of colors, shapes, sizes, and experiences. I 
see people doing the best they can through the circumstances in which they find themselves. I see 
joy and hope, confusion and sorrow, frustration and pain, laughter and love. Last week, I celebrated 
with a friend on the birth of a healthy baby boy—after years of waiting, praying, hoping, and 
aching for a child. This week, I ached with a high school friend over the senseless murder of her 
brother, who after leaving his pregnant wife at home and dropping his sons off at school, was shot 
and killed in front of his business. Today, I cried with my mother in the nursing home when she 
learned that her friend of sixty years had died over the weekend. Today, I laughed with friends as 
they painted a vivid picture of a future girls’ weekend getaway to celebrate my impending 


graduation. Today, I made eggs, and chose tile, and worked on my dissertation. There is sacredness 
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in each of these moments of heartache and hope. Even in the everyday, mundane moments, life 
can be beautiful, and people are, by and large, good. 

I have reason to believe in the sacred worth of every human and every moment. Reason 
asked me to look around, and reason tells me education is the key to living empathically and 
compassionately. Reason tells me God loves all of God’s children. Reason tells me people are 
doing the best they know how and when we open our hearts to their stories, that is discipleship. 
Humans are shaped by the stories they have been told, by the stories they have told themselves, 
and by the stories that have been placed upon them. So, let us bless one another by listening, and 


reshaping, and making meaning of our lives together. 


Experience 


If we could read the secret history of our enemies, we would find in each person’s 
life, sorrow and suffering enough to disarm all hostility.! 


I met “Travis” at a United Methodist Conference Council on Youth Ministries (CCYM) 
event and got to know him a little through a monthly gathering of United Methodist youth workers 
organized by our conference’s Youth Coordinator. He was from the middle of the state, and I had 
served both in Southwest Missouri and then in North Central Missouri churches. He was white, 
older than me, very fit, and he served a mid-sized church in the middle of the state as a volunteer 
youth worker. I too had started in youth ministry as a volunteer, and Travis certainly seemed to 
have the energy and desire to serve the church in this way. 

Our exchanges through the years were friendly and warm, but I would not say that we knew 
each other very well. At these CCYM events, Travis and I were two of about twenty-five adults 


and sixty high school-aged student leaders, so there was not a lot of time to get to know one 
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another. At that time, in the state of Missouri, there were about nine hundred United Methodist 
congregations divided into twelve districts. Travis and I represented different districts but shared 
the same pastor several years apart. 

When I moved to California, Travis and I remained Facebook friends, but otherwise lost 
touch—until just after the re-election of Barack Obama in November of 2012 and just three months 
after my marriage to a North African Muslim. It was then that I fell victim to Islamophobic rhetoric 
and cyberbullying from Travis. I do not exactly remember the words that were said or even much 
of the context of the first encounter, but I do remember how I felt. The first incident involved me 
commenting on one of his anti-Muslim posts. I remember telling him that when he posted things 
as he had, he was coloring all Muslims with the same pen and that he was talking about my friends 
and family. So, while I do not remember the exact words he or I used, I know my hope was to 
humanize an ignorant meme or image or post. 

The next incident between Travis and I came when I posted, “Signed, sealed, delivered, 
I’m yours,” referencing President Obama’s inauguration. This exchange, I saved, because it led to 
a stream of ignorant rants—first about Obama and then about me. He said Obama was un- 
American because he was a Muslim sympathizer, pro-abortion, and that his only interests were his 
self-interests. I asked him to tell me more about what it means to be a “Muslim sympathizer” and 
he responded with “Do you still profess to be a United Methodist? If so? You are an infidel. You 
should be killed...” The conversation went on for a bit, but after which he un-friended and blocked 
me. I was glad to be away from him and shaken by his vehemence. I knew at that moment the 
security I had always experienced as a white, Midwestern Protestant was over. Racism, 
xenophobia, and Islamophobia had united not in some distant place, but in my neighborhood, 


among my colleagues, and I was the target. 
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Emotions were running high across the country, and when I made that post, I had felt elated 
by Obama’s victory. In my worldview, the stars were aligning. America had re-elected its first 
black president, I had met and married the man of my dreams, I was attending a United Methodist 
seminary invested in ecumenical and interreligious engagement, and it seemed the world was 
finally moving in the direction of love. Many people, however, were not happy, and I was wrong 
about the sea change. The tides indeed were not turning in the way of love but in the way of fear, 
and with overtly racist, Islamophobic, and xenophobic expressions and escalated violence. 

When our current president took office, nightmares ensued, and flashes of Travis and men 
like him flooded my thoughts and filled me with anxiety. More than once, I was concerned with 
the ways in which men like him are typically armed. Dreams of militia, home invasions, and escape 
routes went on for weeks. If I were not married to a brown, immigrant, Muslim man or had not 
made clear my position on interreligious matters I certainly would have been disappointed in his 
election, but I would not likely have had the same unease, apprehension, or nightmares. We can 
be compassionate toward our neighbors, but we must also have love and true empathy with them. 

My experiences with Travis, and others like him, have pushed me to know more and to 
think more deeply and critically. Amy-Jill Levine reminds us, “Only Jesus insists on loving the 
enemy: ‘Love your enemies and pray for those who persecute you.’ He may be the only person in 
antiquity to have given this instruction.”!!° And so I am reminded also to love and pray for Travis, 
even if Ido not want to. He may reject my love and my prayer may or may not change him, but 
my love and prayers will change me. They will soften my heart toward him and give me the 


courage to continue. 
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The experience of loving my husband has shaped my faith and strengthened my desire to 
learn, write, and teach more—to not be silenced, but to lean in and listen more closely. Scripture 
and tradition shape our faith. Experience and reason develop the contours of our faith. And today 
we have opportunity to interact and engage with people from all over the world. My husband and 
I met while we were 6,000 miles apart. CST professors and students engage in theological learning 
800 miles apart. Faraway places are not so faraway anymore. People of other religious traditions 
are as close as the click of a mouse and literally right next door. Scripture, tradition, reason, and 
experience tell us to listen, to learn, to love, and to flourish together. Interreligious education is an 


essential part of Christian discipleship, and through it, we learn to follow in the footsteps of Jesus. 
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Chapter 3: 
Practicing Grace: A Reimagining of Religious Education in The United Methodist Church 


You never change things by fighting the existing reality. To change something, 
build a new model that makes the existing model obsolete.!"! 


The Kansas City Chiefs are having a great year—fifty years after their previous really great 
year. Sure, they have had some good years in between, but 1969 was the last really great year. It 
was Super BowI IV and the Kansas City Chiefs, led by Len Dawson, beat the number one team in 
the NFL, the Minnesota Vikings, 23-7 in New Orleans. It was a shocking upset. Every year since 
then, Chiefs fans have hoped for another year like that. This year, many Chiefs fans believe this 
will be the year we go back to the Superbowl and win. Growing up in Kansas City, being a Chiefs 
fan was a given. But for me, I did not get truly interested in football until the early nineties when 
I went to a Chiefs versus Lions game at Arrowhead with my two brothers. I studied the team and 
the rules of the game. I wore red and yellow. I felt the excitement and energy of eighty thousand 
screaming fans. And over the last three decades, my love for them has only grown stronger. What 
I realize now is my love for the team (and the game) grew out of a practice of intention and 
attention. I would not love football the way I do had it not been for that game early in the 1990s 
with my brothers. I was motivated to know more, and that intention, that seeking out of knowledge, 
led to love. The same is true for grace, for relationships, and for lifelong learning. 

This chapter is about that. It is about intentional faith development, means of grace, and a 
practical theological approach to integrating interreligious education into local United Methodist 
churches. It argues that interreligious education (in addition to being integral to Christian 


discipleship) sharpens critical thinking, opens people up to wonder, and effortlessly improves 
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compassion practices. It further argues that interreligious education is a means of grace that will 


not only usher in God’s presence but will likely grow the church and heal community. 


What’s Going On? 

The United Methodist Church is poised for change and facing serious paradigm shifts in 
its operation. What began as a movement within the Church of England and grew to the largest 
Protestant church in the United States is now in a space where it will either be broken and remade, 
or it will seek to hang on to what is and lose a multitude of members. Either way, change is coming. 
And change is necessary if we are to be agents of God’s grace in the world and to live meaningfully 
in response to our multi-faith, multi-ethnic, and multi-cultural world. Certainly, United Methodists 
have always been engaged in intentional religious education and faith formation and have sought 
to live as disciples of Jesus Christ; but now it is time to rethink and re-energize our programs and 
practices to continue this tradition, to strengthen the church, and to contribute to a more peace- 
filled, religiously literate world. 

Centuries ago, through trials, temptations, doubts, and finally a renewed faith in the grace 
of God, John Wesley shared his life and understanding of God with anyone who would listen— 
coal miners, factory workers, farmers, soldiers, and more. Reaching beyond the church walls, 
preaching and teaching in barns, abandoned buildings, and even on tombstones, he found the 
people connecting to his message and his call for both personal and social holiness.'!? Soon 
Wesley’s movement spread outside of England. Under the leadership of a young preacher in the 
Wesleyan movement, Francis Asbury, the Methodist Church in North America also grew quickly. 


Asbury traveled to North America in 1771 and stayed. For forty-five years, Asbury shaped what 
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would one day become The United Methodist Church. Today, that church is suffering from much 
division and discord, again. 

When it comes to prioritizing education, United Methodists congregations are struggling. 
While we have a long history of teaching and learning, churches are grappling with Sunday school, 
Bible study, and small group attendance and leadership. Not only are congregants increasingly 
pulled in a multitude of directions with work, family, school, and sporting schedules, but 
organizational challenges such as equipping and recruiting teachers is also prominent. In theory, I 
imagine most Methodists think religious education is a good idea (especially for children), but in 
practice it presents challenges to families and local churches. 

When I reflect on my twenty years in youth ministry and Christian education in United 
Methodist congregations, I recognize the concept of interreligious education as integral to faith 
development is a foreign concept. Yes, interreligious engagement is in our Book of Resolutions, 
but it is not widely practiced in local congregations. Nor is interreligious education differentiated 
from interreligious dialogue. United Methodists have supported interreligious dialogue efforts, 
especially Jewish-Christian dialogue, for decades. However, those efforts are not practiced, or 
even considered, in any congregation I have ever served. 

Many local congregations are in survival mode, and the focus of church leadership is on 
how to get people in the doors and how to keep them engaged enough to fill the pews and ministry 
programs. Congregations today are also likely concerned with proving to their communities they 
are not homophobic, anti-science, and out of touch—or that they are Bible-based, loving but firm, 
and guardians of the Truth. Interreligious education then would take a position on the back 
burner—deemed a distraction, an issue that would rock an already struggling boat, or not provide 


enough value for the investment of shrinking resources. 
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Further, in my experience, many Children and Youth Ministries programs are too often 
focused on behavior and the making of “good” Christians and solid citizens. Good young 
Christians do not drink alcohol, do not have sex outside of marriage, do not bully, do not talk back, 
do not question adult authorities. Good Christians come to church multiple times a week—for 
Sunday school, youth group, and worship. They read their bibles daily, pray for friends and 
enemies, go on mission trips, and play in the worship band or sing in the choir. These programs 
are also run by volunteers or underpaid and undereducated people who love Jesus, and when the 
church is lucky, can also play guitar. They are often young, passionate, and willing to give their 
lives to the church and its children and youth—organizing fundraisers, movie nights, mission trips, 
confirmation programs, lock-ins, and game nights, all the while listening to break-up stories, 
attending countless sporting events, texting lonely students, meeting kids before school for prayer 
and encouragement. And the congregation is thrilled because the number of students in the 
program is growing, because kids are having good, clean, fun, and because they do not have to do 
the work of loving and serving teenagers. 

In the churches I have served, adult discipleship programs are typically under the direction 
of the pastor or, most often, the associate pastor. The pastors of Methodist churches are typically 
given a living wage, a home, health benefits, and have certainly all been theologically educated. 
In larger churches, the adults in the congregation are often invited to form around identity groups— 
parents, seniors, singles, young adults, women, men, etc.—and studies offered to them are then 
formed on the perceived needs of that identity group. For example, classes or small groups are 
offered on Christian parenting, or programming for seniors involves book clubs and group outings 
to cultural sites in the church van. Or, as is the case in most churches, there are two or three Sunday 


school classes offered which are led by the same adult volunteer for decades—for example, Todd’s 
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bible class, or Jim and Martha’s marriage class, or Esther’s book group. Programming for young 
adults and singles is either nonexistent or focuses on giving or serving in mission. 

When I served as the Director of Lifespan Religious Education for a Unitarian Universalist 
congregation, I got the closest I have ever been to a holistic programming approach. In every other 
church I have served or visited, the concept of life-long learning objectives is nonexistent. The 
pastor preaches. The volunteer teaches. The denominational publishing house offers the same titles 
often available at Group Publishing or even Amazon. And church members become consumers of 
programming, worship, music, and even prayer time. At the UU church, the minister and I were 
working together to coordinate her sermon topics with the programming offered to children, youth, 
and adults on Sunday mornings. Our hope was that families learning about key concepts at the 
same time (and in age-appropriate ways) could then dialogue together at home. In other words, 
instead of parents asking, ““What did you learn in Sunday School?” they might be able to engage 
in conversation with their children in meaningful and life-giving ways. The pastor and I also were 
beginning conversations about learning outcomes for life-long religious education. We wondered 
together about what a child might glean from life-long learning in a Unitarian Universalist 
congregation. Unfortunately, the pastor left the church somewhat abruptly and we were not able 
to see our work come fully into fruition. This joint approach to religious education was never 
considered—either by me or by the pastors I served alongside—in United Methodist 


congregations. 


Why is it going on? 
Only in the last decade have interreligious studies become popular in seminaries, so most 


congregation-leading pastors have not been afforded interreligious education. Further, most 
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discipleship leaders (of children and youth particularly) are either volunteers, or paid, but not 
theologically trained leaders. As previously discussed, these folks are some of the most passionate, 
sincere, and generous church leaders. However, because most local congregations either cannot 
afford or do not see the need to invest in interreligious education for them, their leadership does 
not address the demands of living as Christian disciples in a multi-faith world. From a 
congregation’s perspective, if the classrooms are full and kids are having fun, the program is 
strong. 

Local congregations are largely unaware of the need for interreligious education, and 
budgetary constraints in small congregations preclude interests in such endeavors. There is the 
obvious cost of curriculum and staffing, but another cost lurks in the shadows of not having 
intentional interreligious education programming. Without developmentally appropriate and 
challenging curricula, children can be made to feel insecure, or become bored, or even be silenced 
by their “more knowledgeable” peers. Counter-theological understandings can also develop and 
grow, religious literacy can weaken, and congregants can shy away from involvement, fearing they 
do not know enough. 

Further, United Methodist resources for interreligious education are not widely available 
or promoted in United Methodist contexts. In the United Methodist Book of Resolutions we read, 
“’..we United Methodist Christians, not just individually, but corporately, are called to be 
neighbors with other faith communities, and to work with them to create a human community, a 
set of relationships between people at once interdependent and free, in which there is love, mutual 


respect, and justice.”!'? Unfortunately, such resolutions remain largely unknown to local 
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congregants—even to those with interreligious inclinations, and there is no curriculum to back up 


the statement. 


What ought to be going on? 

In The United Methodist Church, we talk a lot about grace, and John Wesley implored us 
to not sit idly by awaiting it. He outlined five ways of energizing God’s grace: prayer, searching 
the Scriptures, partaking of the Lord’s Supper, fasting, and Christian conferencing (or public 
worship and ministry of the Word). In other words, means of grace are Christian practices that 
serve as pathways to encountering the “healing, peaceful, loving presence of God.”!!* I believe 
interreligious education is a means of grace. When we engage in learning about, with, and from 
the religious other, our Christian faith is strengthened and we become more intellectually curious, 
contemplative, and sharp. Christian identity should be formed and reformed in a community of 
people from a wide variety of contexts—teligious, economic, cultural, etc. experience deep 
transformation and develop profound religious commitment—contrary to what isolationists might 
argue. I believe a key to making disciples of Jesus Christ for the transformation of the world (the 
United Methodist mission statement) is intentional interreligious education. 

When I travel overseas, I always learn more about the United States than about the place I 
am visiting. The country I have visited more than any other is Tunisia, and in the past eight years 
I have learned a lot about this little country. Inevitably, when I compare the way many Tunisians 
do things to the way I and my family do things, I always ask more questions of my habits and 
practices than I do of the Tunisians I am witnessing. For example, to my way of thinking, driving 


in Tunisia is an exercise in courage. The roads are narrow, passing the vehicle in front of you is of 
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prime importance, honking is a courtesy, and staying in your lane is elective. I have seen trucks 
piled ten feet high with cauliflower or peppers or fennel. I have seen families of four on mopeds 
and camels riding in the back of trucks. I have seen infants on the laps of parents and toddlers 
standing in the back seat. From this American’s perspective, traffic laws either do not exist, or are, 
at the very least, optional. Yet, in all this chaos, I have never witnessed road rage or disdain for 
other drivers. The Tunisians I have witnessed seem to have the attitude that this is just the way life 
is. There is an acceptance and contentment toward one another that I have not seen in the United 
States. 

These observations lead to questions about why Americans get so upset at what is deemed 
a personal affront. Why is being cut off in traffic cause for great anger and judgment of the other? 
What is the source and instigation of legislation such as seatbelt laws, car seat regulations, and 
vehicle restrictions? Who or what are the driving forces behind this legislation—the power, the 
economics, the insurance companies? I wonder about American cultural understandings of right 
and wrong. What of American pride and practices, and our interweaving of democracy and 
capitalism? My observations about the simple act of driving lead to deep philosophical questions 
of political processes, human behavior, and daily interactions. 

Interreligious education can have the same effect on its learners. When we study alongside 
our interreligious partners—whether it is sacred texts, or rituals, or ethics—we dig into our own 
traditions more. It makes us ask better questions, and ultimately live more faithfully. We become 
religiously literate and more confident. Interreligious education does not diminish one’s faith, it 
strengthens it, in the same way that visiting Tunisia does not make me less American, but rather 
makes me dig into my American ideals. It liberates me from judging the beliefs and practices of 


others and allows me to witness and find joy in the beauty of varying perspectives. 
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Pastors and church leaders should be interreligiously educated. How can we glean the grace 
available in interreligious education if church leadership has not received it? Seminaries must 
require interreligious education for prospective pastors, chaplains, and ministry leaders. It is not 
enough to teach comparative religion or even to teach dialogue practices—although these are 
important. But religious leaders must engage in interreligious education in order to be equipped to 
lead congregations in the twenty-first century. Interreligious scholars must organize workshops, 
conferences, and certificate programs for people already serving in congregations. The UMC must 
invest in making current resources more widely available and must seek authors, employees, and 
leaders who are invested and interested in interreligious education to write, lead, and speak at 
Methodist conferences, local churches, and the publishing house. 

Intentional faith development is born in interreligious contexts and leads to sharpened 
critical thinking skills and an awakened sense of wonder. Once interreligiously curious, 
compassion practices follow. Frank Rogers, Muriel Bernice Roberts Professor of Spiritual 
Formation and Narrative Pedagogy at Claremont School of Theology, uses the acronym PULSE 
to identify five compassion practices at the heart of humanity. He says, “We are most fully human, 
most fully ourselves, when we see someone in the truth of his or her experience and are moved to 
respond with kindness and care.”'!? PULSE stands for paying attention, understanding 
empathically, loving with connection, sensing the sacredness, and embodying new life. These five 
practices are then followed with the invitation to act or to take restorative action. Rogers’ 
compassion practices are not merely do-gooder sentimentality but are practices that lead the self 
and others toward liberation and transformation. When we pay attention to the religious other, our 


empathy and love grows, and our connection is nothing short of sacred. New life unfolds and the 
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invitation to restorative interaction is made possible. Even without the set intention of practicing 
compassion, it flows effortlessly from interreligious education. 

In a sentence, interreligious education ought to be seen as integral to Christian discipleship 
and to faith development in United Methodist churches. Throughout the course of my life, I have 
been directly connected to seven different United Methodist congregations, indirectly affiliated 
with a dozen more. The most important and salient aspect of Wesleyan theology I gleaned from 
those congregations was grace upon grace—prevenient grace, justifying grace, and sanctifying 
grace. For Wesleyans, authentic Christian living is a balance of faith and works; mercy and justice; 
personal piety and social holiness. This is the Wesleyan theology that has become the source of 
much of what I believe about God. Whether plainly or subtly suggested, every supposition about 
God put forth by fellow Christians or people of other traditions is put to the test of grace upon 
grace. My belief that God loves humanity and beckons relationship with us serves as the guiding 
force behind everything else I believe about God, humankind, or about those relationships. It is 
the very scaffolding that supports my identity not only as a United Methodist, or as a practical 


theologian, but as a disciple living in an interreligious world. 


How might we respond? 

If interreligious education was an integral part of Christian discipleship programming in 
United Methodist churches, the world would look significantly different in a generation. If children 
raised in Methodist churches were taught today about the religious other, about God’s 
magnificence and magnitude, God’s grace would be made more available to a hurting world. 
People claiming United Methodist identity must seek out or create churches that are 


interreligiously minded. We must lead, organize, and engage in interreligious experiences and 
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demand interreligious curriculum from denominational sources. We must engage in means of 
grace that usher in God’s presence to whole communities, and we must rethink Christian practices 
in all aspects of the church. 

We could look at how to integrate interreligious education into the Sunday school hour, 
United Methodist Women’s study programs, small group gatherings, camping ministry, etc., but 
if we instead look at its integration into the spiritual practices of prayer, Scripture reading, 
partaking in the Lord’s Supper, fasting, and church conferencing, we find a more holistic 
integration. For all of John Wesley’s means of grace are incorporated into the life and rhythm of 
the church, so if we start our rethinking there, interreligious education becomes natural and not 
merely something to be added to an already long list of things to do. If we can embed interreligious 
education in these practices, we open our hearts and minds to all humanity, and we usher in grace 
upon grace for ourselves, our churches, and our communities. 

I had a co-worker who joked, “Every day is a school day.” From the first moment I heard 
her say that to today, I know it to be true. Everything teaches. We are who we are not just because 
of the formal things we have learned, but because of every interaction, injury, and joy we have 
experienced. Through prayer, the study of Scripture, participation in the Lord’s Supper, fasting, 
and church conferencing, we learn, and these spiritual practices lend themselves beautifully to 


leaning into God’s grace and to learning to love our neighbors as ourselves. 


Prayer 
Several years ago, I was serving as a Christian educator in a small Methodist church in La 
Cafiada, California. Every Sunday, a beloved church member would lead the congregation in 


prayer. She would begin with local congregants facing such concerns as surgery, illness, or a death 
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in the family, or celebrating with congregants who had a baby, or a birthday, or were back with us 
after an absence. Then she would move on to matters of the church or local community that needed 
prayer, and then she would expand her prayers to challenges facing our country, our political 
leaders, and the world. Much to the dismay of some church members, she was never hurried; she 
knew the vital and life-giving nature of prayer. 

While serving that church, I was pursuing my degree in Interreligious Studies, and so I also 
made time to visit a couple of local mosques for Friday prayers. I was always encouraged when I 
attended Jumu’ah on Friday and Christian worship on Sunday, because it never failed that the 
sermon in both the mosque and the church could quite easily have been preached in the opposite 
community the same weekend. I was struck, however, by the different approaches to prayer. I do 
not mean the embodied postures of prayer, but I mean in the du‘a’ (prayers of supplication.) In 
every mosque I attended (which was only three), the congregational prayers always began with 
global concerns moving inward to local concerns. It was like listening to the news and praying for 
all involved—because we are all connected. I was also moved by the expansive thinking and the 
order in which the Imam led the prayers. Prayer is the essence of relationship—trelationship 
between and among God and humanity. It bonds us together. I was transported, in those 
congregational prayers, beyond my own circumstances and into the lives of people God also loves 
deeply. 

To integrate that kind of prayer into our lives is interreligious education. It involves not 
just being globally and locally informed, but it also sensitizes us to one another. As important as 
it is to pray for our church family, it is equally important to pray for others in our human family. 
A mark of Christian discipleship is to grow in Christlikeness and to serve rather than be served. 


What better way to demonstrate that humility and empathy than to pray deeply for one another? It 
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is not enough, therefore, to pray for our President, our troops, our economy. We must pray for all 
militarized zones and for people on all sides of arbitrary borders. “A life of genuine prayer 
inevitably leads to a life of hospitality, mercy, and justice.”!'® That kind of relatability with the 


“other” is interreligious education through prayer—and that is ushering in grace. 


Scripture Study 

In Worship, Sunday School, youth group, UMW, UMM, small groups, etc., United 
Methodists spend time searching the Scriptures. Disciple Bible Study has been used in Methodist 
churches all over the world for decades and is probably one of the most comprehensive Bible 
studies available for laity. Practicing Methodists take Scripture seriously—even if they do not 
study the Word themselves, they know it is a good idea. What if, instead of reading texts purely 
for personal meaning (which is important) a global reading might be undertaken here as well? 
What if local churches partnered with congregations of other religious traditions to read sacred 
texts together? This should not be a foreign concept, because the sacred texts of Christians are 
already interreligious. What we call the Old Testament is a sacred text of Judaism. The Psalms 
were Jesus’ prayer book, and so interreligious text reading is in our DNA. To be Christian is to 
read the sacred texts of others. If a Christian were to read the Qur’an, she would find more about 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, than she would in all the New Testament. She would learn of Mary’s 
revered status among Muslims, and she might find places to connect. 

In my course, Introduction to Rabbinic Literature, we learned about reading Midrash with 
a partner and about how the text is in dialogue with itself and with the readers. In one of the books 


we read, The Burning Wood: A Christian Encounter with Jewish Midrash by Judith M. Kunst, she 





6 Heath, Five Means of Grace, location 55 of 662, Kindle. 
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explains, “Summed up simply, making midrash involves four steps: Choose a text. Find in its 
language a problem or a question. Draw an answer out of your imagination that solves the problem 
or in some way illuminates new meaning in the text. Then find someone to argue your 
interpretation, expand upon it, or propose a different answer altogether.”'!’ She goes on to explain 
how every single word of sacred text matters. 

The lesson that has stayed with me all these years, though, is Kunst’s explanation of the 
difference between the terms “passage” and “portion.” She says in Christian readings of texts, we 
use the term passage—“a passage of scripture.” She explains that passing through scripture is what 
we do as Christians: ““We called each piece of scripture a ‘passage,’ and our aim in reading it was 
precisely that: We passed through the words on the page to get to the spiritual truth to which they 
were pointing...In Judaism, scripture is not a signpost pointing to truth but a portion of the truth 
itself—not just a promise to be fulfilled or a commandment to be obeyed, but a real-time serving 
of scriptural food to be tasted, chewed, and digested into the body, mind, heart, and soul.”!'® To 
read sacred texts with this kind of intent holds the possibility of opening our eyes to the 
expansiveness of God and to the creativity and vulnerability of the human spirit, and that is 


interreligious learning. 


Partaking in the Lord’s Supper 
There was a time when I had the liturgy of the Lord’s Supper nearly memorized. One year, 
while serving in youth ministry, we decided to have a lock-in on New Year’s Eve. At midnight, 


instead of popping champagne, we decided we would place our written-out prayers for the coming 


7 Judith M. Kunst, The Burning Wood: A Christian Encounter with Jewish Midrash (Brewster, MA: Paraclete 
Press, 2006), 8. 
"8 Kunst, The Burning Wood, 17-18. 
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year at the altar and share communion together. I prayed over the elements before the gathering 
began and prayed as I placed them on the altar. I prayed for each student attending the lock-in. 
That night, and in the quiet, candle-lit sanctuary as each student partook of the bread and wine 
(grape juice) a sense of joy and gratitude filled my heart. The next week, as I shared about the 
experience to the pastor, a look of horror crossed his face. He explained to me that I was not 
allowed to offer communion and that that sacrament was reserved for ordained clergy. I explained 
to him how [had prayed over the elements and the students and how I had used the proper liturgy 
printed in the hymnal. The conversation ended rather quickly, and even though I tend to be a rule- 
follower, I did not regret the sacred moment I had with the teenagers. God’s presence was with us 
and it was palpable. 

When we accept Jesus’ invitation to eat and to drink and to remember him (even if we are 
not ordained), we accept the invitation to confession, intention, and commitment. We seek 
forgiveness for not loving God and neighbor as we have been loved. We seek to be intentional in 
our relationship with God and neighbor. And we commit our lives to God once again. In the 
Methodist church, we practice an open table to all who love God, who earnestly repent of their 
sins, and who seek to live in peace with one another. Is that not what we seek through interreligious 
education also? To be in communion with one another, to live in peace, and to align our hearts 
with God’s is interreligious education. To say yes to Christ’s invitation is to recognize and 
welcome the diversity at the table—just as Jesus did. It is to commit ourselves again and again to 


God’s command to love one another in action and in truth. 
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Fasting 

Jesus fasted for forty days and forty nights, but he was criticized for not commanding his 
disciples to fast. Early Christians fasted. John Wesley fasted on Wednesdays and Fridays. Jews, 
Muslims, Buddhists, Jains, Hindus fast—some for hours, days, and even weeks. Many physicians 
recommend fasting, and it has become a way of life for people seeking to end diabetes, high 
cholesterol, heart disease, inflammation, and many other ailments. Fasting can be as simple as 
skipping one meal. In and of itself, fasting is not religious, but the spiritual practice of fasting could 
easily be a pathway for interreligious learning. 

People take on religious or spiritual fasts for many reasons—including discernment, 
purification of the mind and body, as a complement to prayer, devotion, an entrance to God’s 
grace, to be in solidarity with those who are hungry and thirsty, and more. In the Methodist church, 
fasting is mostly mitigated to giving something up for Lent—fasting from chocolate, television, 
social media, or anything that distracts us from our relationship with God. I remember only one 
pastor who followed in Wesley’s and the early church’s tradition of fasting on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, but I do not remember her teaching about the practice or inviting others to join her. I only 
learned about it when she refused partaking in a snack at a meeting. 

In recent months, I have begun fasting, meditating, and praying regularly. On most days I 
fast fourteen to twenty-three hours with my longest fast being 40 hours. I have learned a lot about 
myself, about the waves of hunger pains, and about the privilege to choose a fast. I imagine I will 
continue some sort of fasting practice the rest of my days. Fasting reminds me of my dependence 
on God and the seasonality of periods of pain. When I am fasting and I feel hunger, I do my best 
ride out the wave. Within a few minutes, the pain is gone. When the next hunger wave comes 


through, I realize Iam not more hungry; I am just hungry. The pain is the same whether the hunger 
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pain emerges four hours after eating or twenty hours after eating. For me, varying levels of hunger 
are nonexistent. I simply am hungry or not hungry. This knowledge and experience helps me to 
weather the pain rumbling in my stomach and reminds me that the pains of life are similar. People 
have pain. It does not matter the source or whether their experience mirrors mine, pain is pain. 
And like hunger, and it hits hard in unplanned moments, then subsides, then hits again, until a 
portion of healing is received. Fasting opens us to vulnerability, empathy, and strength. When we 
fast, we know we are dependent on God. We know other people are experiencing pain. And we 
know we are strong enough to keep moving forward. When we fast together, there is a solidarity 
in our emptiness. 

Every Ramadan, I do my best to fast from sunup to sundown with my husband. I want to 
feel what he feels—the dry mouth and the headache, alongside the joy in community. Just knowing 
that a billion other people are fasting with you, empowers and strengthens you for the journey. 
Full disclosure: Iam much more successful fasting with him when I have water. I call it Ramadan 
Lite. He laughs and is grateful that I fast with him. He describes a fast during Ramadan as much 
easier than a fast any other time of year. He says, “I think God must be helping me, because I 
actually feel good on most of the days of Ramadan. I don’t know how else to explain it. It’s not a 
burden.” He has also shared that it is much easier (and more fun) to share the holy month of 
Ramadan with his friends and family in Tunisia. There is something about community and the 
shared experience that makes the fasting more meaningful—which makes fasting a perfect avenue 


for interreligious education. Shared experience, with all its pain and joy, is interreligious education. 
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Christian Conferencing (Public worship/Ministry of the Word) 

In the Gospel of Matthew, Jesus reminds us that where two or more are gathered, he is 
there among them. That is Christian Conferencing. It is gathering in Jesus’ name “for the express 
purpose of loving, listening, following, participating in the way of Jesus.”!!? During football 
season, I check the local listings to see whether the Chiefs game will be aired locally. If not, I listen 
on my laptop. If so, the family gathers around and we eat game food—nachos, sliders, BBQ—and 
we watch the game. We high-five at their successes and wonder about the coaching in their failures. 
The Kansas City Chiefs stadium holds nearly 80,000 people, and probably millions more (like us) 
watch from home. This gathering generates energy, enthusiasm, and a sense of celebration. Today, 
as I write this, my niece is preparing a Kansas City style barbecue feast for the playoff game 
between the Chiefs and the Texans. 

For three hours this afternoon, we will witness the outcome of weeks of team practice, 
hours of coaching, and the execution of elite athletes. Most of us are not interested in the practice 
the team puts in, the strategizing of brilliant coaches, sideline conversations, or the in-the-moment 
planning in the huddle. We watch to see how those conversations, how all those practice sessions 
are executed during the game. We watch to see how they play, to cheer for them and to agonize 
with them. I wonder if those outside the church, the mosque, the gurdwara, the temple, are 
watching their adherents in the same way. What if they do not care how much we pray or read our 
sacred texts or fast or gather in conversation and contemplation, but instead want to see how those 
things are executed in the world? What if those outside are quietly cheering for us to be kind, 
gentle, joyful, loving, patient, self-controlled, and faithful? What if they are watching to see how 


we help the poor? Liberate the captives? Forgive those who persecute us? And love others as we 
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have been loved? What if they also ache with us when we fail? I believe the world hungers to 
witness true discipleship. And I believe true discipleship comes when we gather to study, pray, 
take communion, and enter the sacred rhythms and rituals, not just of our own tradition but with 
those who seek to live faithfully to their traditions. 


God’s grace cannot be a random problem-solver doled out to the few and the 
virtuous—or it is hardly grace at all!!”° 


Football easily lends itself to life lessons for faith formation, and as I recalled the start of 
my love for the game (and most specifically, to the Chiefs), I was struck by the realization that my 
love for it came after a period of study, after time in community with my brothers, and after a real 
experience of the game. When I dug into the nitty-gritty of football—learning its rules, rhythms, 
and key players, I developed a great appreciation and interest in the game and a lasting love for 
my team. Likewise, when I began to learn about other religious traditions—both academically and 
from their adherents, and when I witnessed the devotion and faith practices of others, my love for 
my own tradition expanded, and my understanding of a gracious, omnipotent, and omnipresent 
God also deepened. Surely it is universal—the more we know, study, and engage, the more we can 
appreciate; the more we spend time together and share common experiences, the more we can 
love, respect, and be grateful for one another. And surely, this is God’s grace exemplified. 

Because we live in the most diverse country in the world, United Methodists have a gift. 
We have opportunity to be witnesses to earth as it is in heaven. We can participate openly and 
actively in practices that bloom hope and justice and grace into varied communities. The United 
Methodist Church can grow its influence (and membership) by teaching its people to embody and 


share the grace and love we have received through interreligious education. For decades the 
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church’s often self-focused endeavors, obliviousness to neighbor, and privileged attitudes have 
done nothing to expand God’s kingdom. Certainly, much good has been done and the earnestness 
of Methodist Christians has not gone unnoticed, but I do not know anyone who would argue that 
it is not time to reimagine everything. No more status-quo. Opinions about how that reimagining 
should take place and what it would consider, however, would vary widely. 

United Methodists in the pews have never been cohesive in thought or theology—spanning 
the spectrum of conservative, centrist, progressive, and liberal. In our history, the church has 
fought over myriad topics—holiness, the role of women and laity, labor, war and peace, and 
more—and it has split over slavery and racism. Today, The United Methodist Church is facing 
another schism—this time over homosexuality and the role of the clergy and members who 
identify as LGBTQ+. Folks on every side of the conversation are passionate and confident in their 
positions—quoting scripture, sharing poignant and sacred stories, and stepping out of comfortable 
and complacent positions. Indeed, it is a challenging and tenuous time to claim United Methodist 
identity. 

Still, this is the church that formed me, the church that I love, the church that has faced 
difficulty and risen above discord time and again. I cannot give up on it and I pray for its future. I 
dream of a Methodist church that is open to every person and that is open-hearted enough to keep 
learning, growing, and changing. I dream of a Methodist church that leads humbly, listens deeply, 
and loves whole-heartedly. Father Richard Rohr says, “...any notion of a future church must be a 
fully practical church that is concerned about getting the job of love done—and done better and 
better.”'?! I believe this kind of church can be born—even in the midst of trial—through God’s 


abundant and never-ending grace, through education, practical theology, and compassion 





21 Richard Rohr, “The Work of Healing,” Center for Action and Contemplation, https://cac.org/the-work-of- 
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practices. Our internal fighting about the sacredness and gifts of an entire group of human beings 
has hurt innumerable people, damaged our Christian witness, and sent a message to those outside 
the church that we are homophobic, out of touch, and unkind. We are at a point in the life of the 
church where we can reimagine everything. May we advocate for and embrace the change that is 
coming, so that we might flourish. If we do not, if we keep doing things the way they have always 
been done, we will most certainly continue in our decline. 

This chapter has sought to use John Wesley’s Means of Grace as an entryway (and even a 
holistic) approach to integrating interreligious education in and through United Methodist 
congregations. By rethinking or expanding our understanding of the Means of Grace, we can more 
intentionally develop the faith of our community. I used Richard Osmer’s four tasks of practical 
theology to expose the general practices of local churches and to lay out a vision for what could 
and should be. However, because my focus has been particular to The United Methodist Church, 
I have not covered the current “Christian” climate in the United States. 

Christianity, in the eyes of many both inside and outside the church, has become something 
quite different than what I outlined as Christian discipleship in Chapter Two or than the Wesleyan 
grace described in this chapter. Christianity, for many of us, has become something else in the last 
few years. Christianity is again (or still) being changed by its connection to empire, most notably 
in the form of Christian nationalism. Christian nationalism is not Christian fundamentalism or 
evangelicalism. One is political ideology and the other represents conservative interpretations of 
Christianity. One is a threat to a pluralist society, the other is not. 

According to Michelle Goldberg, author of Kingdom Coming: The Rise of Christian 
Nationalism, Christian nationalism postulates a Christian right to rule based on a revisionist U.S. 


history. They maintain America’s founders were devout Christians and that American Christians 
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today have an obligation to reclaim the country for Jesus Christ.!°? Further, Christian nationalists 
also believe in American exceptionalism, meaning the United States is above all other countries, 
just Christianity is above all other religious traditions. In other words, people of other religious 
traditions have the right to worship however, whomever, and wherever, but they do not have equal 
rights or footing in this country just as other countries have the right to exist even though they are 
lesser than the United States.'”? This kind of ideology is not religious but political, and while it is 
nothing new, it has grown exponentially since the election of Donald Trump. 

This ideology also wreaks havoc on interreligious education and dialogue. I can imagine it 
would give pause to people of other faiths considering a relationship or connection with churches, 
because I too find myself qualifying my Christianity these days. Many Christians are seeking to 
distance themselves from nationalist, racist, homophobic, anti-science, patriarchal Christian 
identities—there is even a hashtag #NotThatKindOfChristian gaining traction on social media and 
an ecumenical group of prominent Christians who have formed a movement called “Christians 
Against Christian Nationalism” which boasts more than 15,000 Christians standing up against 
Christian nationalism. 

Perhaps the relationship most affected by Christian nationalist ideology is the relationship 
between Christians and Muslims. Certainly, for centuries, adherents of these two religions have a 
history of conflict interspersed with moments of great beauty and cooperation. The same is true 
today, and yet, Muslims are an ongoing target of American Christian nationalists, as well as many 


other ignorant people across the globe. In the next chapter, I will argue unapologetically for the 


!22 Michelle Goldberg, “What is Christian Nationalism?,” Huffpost, updated May 25, 2011, 
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importance of engagement between Methodists and Muslims. Authentic Christian discipleship and 


Wesleyan theology demand it. 
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Chapter 4: 
In the Backdrop of 9/11: American Muslims, Islamophobia, and Practical Approaches to 


Methodist-Muslim Relations 


Rarely has the United States seen a more reckless and bare-knuckled campaign to 

vilify a distinct class of people and compromise their fundamental civil and human 

rights than the recent rhetoric against Muslims.!*4 

You have met Travis; now let me introduce to you Rob and Tommie, two former high 
school classmates of mine who consider themselves to be honest, politically informed people, and 
at least, culturally Christian. Tommie has remained friends with my brother and sister-in-law 
through the years, but they say they avoid talking politics with her and her husband at all costs. 
She and I have never been close, but we are Facebook friends. Rob and I were never friends in 
high school, but we ran with some of the same crowd. Both are hardworking, both blue-collar, 
both have never left our hometown of Lee’s Summit, Missouri. In fact, I heard Tommie and her 
family live in the same house she grew up in. Tommie and Rob are cut from the same cloth 
politically and ideologically. 

I have had many social media conversations with the two of them on racism, xenophobia, 
and Islamophobia. While Tommie and I do not see eye-to-eye on much of anything, I get the 
feeling she wants to learn (however stuck in her ways she may be.) Rob, on the other hand, I ended 
up reporting to Facebook, unfriending, and blocking. Rob has a passion for posting “facts” about 
Islam and Muslims from such sources as Breitbart. So, I made it my practice to initiate alternative 


thoughts on his posts. I naively saw these as teaching moments and invitations for thoughtful 


engagement. One day when I saw an anti-Muslim video he had posted, I also noticed that in the 


'24 Robert Steinback, “Jihad Against Islam,” Southern Poverty Law Center Intelligence Report, no. 142 (Spring 
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comments he had remarked to another high school classmate something like, “I’m just trying to 
get under the skin of Kendra and her Muslim-lovin’ ass.” I knew then he was not interested in 
learning or even in conversation. 

Anti-Muslim and anti-Islam rhetoric is growing exponentially and is cause for concern not 
just for Muslims, but for all of us. It is estimated that by the year 2050, Muslims and Christians 
will together make up more than fifty percent of the global population,!”> so for the sake of all 
humanity, we must learn about one another, support and advocate for one another, and work 
together for the common good. In this chapter, I argue the need for interreligious education and 
engagement specifically between Christians and Muslims. In the backdrop of 9/11, but after 
centuries of prejudice and oppression supported by both church and state, Muslim Americans are 
targets, and Methodists can be a voice for changing that. Unfortunately, just as I was in my 
interactions with former classmates, most of us are ill-equipped for the task. 

To help change that, this chapter will be divided into three sections. First, I begin with a 
very brief history of Muslims in America to serve as a foundation for interreligious learning. 
Second, I trace the development of the term Islamophobia and make efforts to define its 
complexity—by problematizing both the term and the phenomenon of Islamophobia. My hope for 
this section is to sensitize readers to the pervasiveness of anti-Muslim/anti-Islam bias in America. 
Then, finally, in the third section I consider ways The United Methodist Church has responded 
thus far and consider how interreligious engagement between Methodists and Muslims can be 
implemented. My overall aim is to demonstrate that engagement between Methodists and Muslims 


is not only good for individuals and communities but may also be a vital piece to sustainability. 


!25 “The Future of World Religions: Population Growth Projections, 2010-2050: Why Muslims Are Rising Fastest 
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Section One: A Very Brief History of Muslims in America 

But let us remember that we form a government for millions not yet in existence. I 

have not the art of divination. In the course of four or five hundred years, I do not 

know how it will work. This is most certain, that Papists may occupy that chair, 

and Mahometans may take it. I see nothing against it.'*° 

Before, during, and after the 2008 and 2012 elections of Barack Hussein Obama, many 
people disqualified him as president because they believed he was secretly Muslim. Many 
Republicans fanned those flames (including our current President), while many Democrats 
defended his life-time dedication to the Christian faith. The first and only public official to 
challenge the argument was Colin Powell who said: 

Well, the correct answer is, he is not a Muslim, he’s a Christian. He’s always been 

a Christian. But the really right answer is, what if he is? Is there something wrong 

with being a Muslim in this country? The answer’s no, that’s not America. Is there 

something wrong with some seven-year-old Muslim-American kid believing that 

he or she could be president? Yet, I have heard senior members of my own party 

drop the suggestion, “He’s a Muslim and he might be associated with terrorists.” 

This is not the way we should be doing it in America. !?’ 
Powell, a Republican and career military official who had served under President George W. Bush 
as Secretary of State, was speaking with journalist Tom Brokaw about John McCain and Barack 
Obama just sixteen days before the election, and in this interview, he revealed he would be voting 
for Obama. He also talked about how he had been moved by an image he had seen of a mother at 
the graveside of her son who had died serving in Iraq. The young man was 20 years old, a Purple 


Heart and Bronze Star awardee, and on his headstone was a crescent and star above the name 


Kareem Rashad Sultan Khan. Powell said, “...he was an American...we have got to stop 
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polarizing ourself [sic] in this way.” According to Roll Call, in 2016, two-thirds of Trump 
supporters thought Obama was Muslim and 59 percent thought he was not born in the United 
States, !*8 

The words in the opening quote of this section were spoken some 220 years earlier by 
William Lancaster on July 30, 1788. He was in North Carolina at the convention to ratify the U.S. 
Constitution. Lancaster seemed confident that both Roman Catholics and Muslims would one day 
occupy the U.S. presidency, and he implored his listeners to remember to “form a government for 
millions not yet in existence.” Craig Considine, Professor of Sociology at Rice University, points 
to this moment as evidence that America’s Founding Fathers were “fully prepared to make a place 
for both the Islamic faith and Muslims in the new nation.”!”? However, regarding this same quote, 
scholars Juliane Hammer and Omid Safi make note of Lancaster’s Anti-Federalist position, 
speculating this was a fear tactic used to warn against a strong central government. If they are 
correct, it would seem Islam (and indeed all religions) have been both pawns and players in 
political rhetoric since our nation’s founding. No matter how you look at it, as Safi and Hammer 
note, “the conversation about where Muslims fit into the fabric of the American politic was one 
that was concomitant with the passage of the U.S. Constitution.”!°? 

While many Americans only took notice of Muslims or Islam after 9/11, still others link 
the history of Muslims in America to the historical 1965 Immigration Act; however, the history of 
Islam in America, as noted above, began at the very founding of this country. The United States 


has never existed without the presence of Muslims. In fact, there are some scholars who even point 
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to Muslims on North American soil before the United States existed. As early as 1527, a North 
African named Estevanico de Dorantes traveled in what is now Florida, Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona. Long before the rise of the Atlantic Slave trade (when thousands of Muslims were 
enslaved and brought to this land), West and North African people were often captured and forced 
to serve alongside Europeans in mercantile and imperial adventures. 

Estevanico left Spain with his master, Andrés Dorantes. They were part of an expedition 
led by Pamfilo de Narvaez when their ship got into trouble. Estevanico, Dorantes, and Alonso del 
Castillo survived along with noted explorer Alvar Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca. Together, they spent 
years along the gulf coast, including western Mexico. Estevanico, adept at learning languages, 
often served as their spokesperson which made him an asset to the Spanish Empire. He was 
consequently sold to the Spanish Viceroy, Antonio de Mendoza, to serve as a scout and guide in 
search of gold in northern Mexico. In 1539, Estevanico entered Zuni territory in modern western 
New Mexico and was killed, probably. There are rumors that he faked his own death to gain his 
freedom. His life is the stuff legends (and movies) are made of, but not a lot of people know about 
him. No matter, he was without a doubt a skilled guide, and he is credited with “discovering” New 
Mexico and as being the first African to set foot in what is now Texas. There is even a statue of 
Estevanico in the Texas African American History Memorial at the Texas State Capitol.'*! And in 
case I have not made it clear, this Moroccan explorer was the first person from a Muslim-majority 


country to traverse across the Southwestern United States.'°? 
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After Estevanico, the majority of the first Muslims to arrive in the U.S. were brought here 
in chains. It is estimated that anywhere from ten to thirty percent of the fifteen million enslaved 
West Africans were literate, well-educated, and Muslim. Timbuktu, in modern day Mali, was a 
center for scholarship with libraries holding hundreds of books, and numerous schools, and it was 
also a major trading hub for gold, ivory, salt, and humans. I first learned about the educational 
emphasis in Timbuktu through Alex Haley’s Roots. I was listening to the book on a long commute, 
when the story talked about the flourishing educational community there, and I had memories of 
that name flash through my mind—“It’s way out in Timbuktu;” “His ideas are out of Timbuktu.” 
I do not remember ever even thinking about Timbuktu being an actual place. It was my 
grandparents who said things like this, and it just meant it was in the middle of nowhere. But as I 
reflected on this that day in the car, I wondered how the saying came about. It felt like a form of 
colonizing—an “us versus them” moment. I certainly do not believe my grandparents were 
intentionally sending any kind of message like that, but where did the association between 
Timbuktu and “nowhere” originate? Was there a calculated invalidation of the quality of the 
education, the people, of the religion, or of the city of Timbuktu in naming it this way? Probably. 
Nevertheless, tens of thousands of enslaved West Africans were most assuredly more educated 
than we were led to believe. 

Even with the great number of Muslim people in the early forming of this country, the 
Islam of West Africa did not flourish here. Noted historian of the African Diaspora, Sylviane 
Diouf, attributes this to two barriers—the lack of vertical growth through the transmission of 
religion to children and of horizontal growth through conversion. She points out that the system 
of slavery itself did not allow for vertical growth: “The very structure of the slave trade, with the 


disproportionate importation of men, the physical toll that enslavement took on the Africans, and 
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the selling off of family members, placed tremendous obstacles in the path of the constitution and 
perpetuation of families.”!%° As to horizontal growth it was likely met with even more difficulty. 
Diouf says, “While Africans from different parts of the continent shared the same fate in the 
Americas, their customs, education, and culture were alien to one another. Their languages were 
mutually unintelligible, and their mastery of the colonial languages only acquired over time. To 
hold religious discussions and to successfully convert under those conditions would have been 
very improbable.”!** Accordingly, any orthodox Islam of these early enslaved Africans all but 
disappeared. 

The Ahmadiyya movement, founded in India by Mizra Ghulam Ahmad, sent missionaries 
to the United States in 1920. Ahmadiyya missionary, Muhammad Sadiq, was detained by 
immigration officials for belonging to a religion that allowed polygamy. Sadiq challenged the 
deportation orders, asking for a hearing in Washington. He argued that while polygamy is 
permissible in Islam, while he is in the United States he and any Muslim would be required as a 
Muslim to obey the law of the land. Considered by most Muslims to be heretical, the Ahmadiyya 
claim Muhammad as a prophet, but not the final prophet. Still, the Ahmadiyya movement grew in 
the 1940s and 1950s making inroads especially in Black communities. By 1953 it was estimated 
that more than 200 Jazz musicians were Muslim.'*> 

In the early 20" century, a distinctly American form of Islam emerged. Timothy Drew, 
born in 1886 in North Carolina and later called Noble Drew Ali, founded the Moorish Temple of 
Science, later the Moorish Science Temple of America. Ali, who despised the words “Negro,” 


“Colored,” and “Black,” argued that the African American community was none of those things 
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but was instead comprised of Asiatic peoples or Moors (from Morocco) who needed to rid 
themselves of the stigma associated with skin color. Ali railed against racism and encouraged a 
separation from whites for the self-love and self-development of the community. In 1927, Ali 
wrote a 64-page text titled The Holy Koran of the Moorish Science Temple of America. Although 
it was said to be divinely inspired, the book was almost completely made up of two other texts, 
The Antiquarian Gospel which argues that there is no distinction between God and humanity, and 
Unto Thee I Grant which applied Chinese-Tibetan wisdom to morality.'°° Ali taught the 
importance of self-discipline and laid out strict moral codes for his followers, so that they might 
train their minds for better health and wealth. Ali was both spiritual and entrepreneurial and sought 
to promote self-sufficiency among his community. On May 20, 1929, Ali was arrested for the 
murder of his business manager, Claude D. Green, and died two months later under unknown 
circumstances. !°” 

A few years later, Wallace D. Fard began another African American Muslim movement in 
Detroit, which later became the Nation of Islam. As with other traditions in the Black Islamic 
movement, the Nation of Islam spoke against racism and called for moral living among its 
adherents. Fard was a peddler who took his wares and his message door to door in African 
American communities, and it resonated well. Elijah Poole, later Elijah Muhammad, one of Fard’s 
earliest and strongest followers, claimed that Fard was not only the long-awaited Christian Messiah 
and the Islamic Mahdi, but he was also God incarnate, and Elijah Muhammad was his messenger. 
In 1934, Fard mysteriously disappeared, and Muhammad wrestled to take over the ministry. 

Under Muhammad’s leadership, and with the help of Malcolm X, the Nation of Islam grew 


to be the largest Muslim movement in the United States. Malcolm X, prior to his conversion, was 
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a zoot suiter in New York, living what he described as a hedonistic lifestyle. In 1946 he was sent 
to prison, and while there learned of the teachings of Elijah Muhammad. He converted to Nation 
of Islam and was paroled in 1952, after which he rose quickly in the ranks, leading multiple 
communities. Soon, the Federal government charged Muhammad as a draft dodger and a traitor. 
He was sent to prison on the charge of failing to enlist, and while he was there, his wife Clara kept 
the organization running—taking messages back and forth from the prison to the people, keeping 
things going at the Mosque, all the while caring for their eight children. The Nation of Islam, while 
feared by many white Americans, was not about revenge. Rather, it was about uplifting Black 
Americans through religious beliefs and practices. Malcolm X, a prolific speaker for the Nation of 
Islam, became a leading figure in the civil rights movement, and in 1964, he went on the Hajj 
(pilgrimage to Mecca). That experience opened his eyes and heart to a new understanding of Islam. 
He said: 

My pilgrimage broadened my scope. It blessed me with a new insight. In two weeks 

in the [Muslim] Holy Land, I saw what I never had seen in thirty-nine years here in 

America. I saw all races, all colors,—blue-eyed blonds to black-skinned Africans— 

in true brotherhood! In unity! Living as one! Worshiping as one! No 

segregationists—no liberals; they would not have known how to interpret the 

meaning of those words. In the past, yes, I have made sweeping indictments of all 

white people. I never will be guilty of that again—as I know now that some white 

people are truly sincere, that some truly are capable of being brotherly toward a 

black man.... Yes, I have been convinced that some American whites do want to 

help cure the rampant racism which is on the path to destroying this country!!** 
Malcolm X formally left the Nation of Islam that same year and founded his own organization, the 


Muslim Mosque, Inc. as well as the Organization of Afro-American Unity—one organization 


religious, the other political. He credited Islam with helping him see past skin color, but he did not 
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forget the injustices faced by people of color and maintained his belief that racism was a deeply 
rooted reality in American society. 

Changes in immigration laws in 1965 resulted in large numbers of Muslims from every 
part of the Muslim-majority world immigrating to the United States. According to the US Census 
Bureau, the number of immigrants from Muslim-majority countries rose by nearly 750,000 
between 1960 and 1990.!%° These Muslims maintained their names and cultural practices and 
started community networks reflecting their diversity. “They sought to unite Muslims of varying 
ethnicities and beliefs through the notion that Islam is an ideology and a ‘comprehensive way of 
life’ for the modern world that transcends ethnic, racial, and cultural differences.”!*° These 
immigrant Muslims joined a host of indigenous African American Muslims, making Islam in 
America the most diverse in the world. Through the years, the number of mosques and Muslim 
organizations has also grown, and the multiplicity of Islamic and cultural beliefs and practices in 
the United States is like nowhere else. 

The last several decades have shaped the discourse on Islam and Muslims due to violence, 
terrorism, hostage crises, invasions, oil, religion, and war. Without detailing or taking positions on 
events, it is worth noting that a stream of political maneuvering has continued since the 1970s— 
from the Iran hostage crisis to Israel-Palestine, and from the invasion of Afghanistan to the War 
on Terror, and more, each has produced a spike in attacks on American Muslims and continues to 
affect public policy and to shape the discourse on Islam and its practitioners. 

This brief history is woefully incomplete, but what is important to remember for this project 


is that the history of Islam in America and the history of Muslims in America is American history. 
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There is no America without Islam. Many people like to claim the United States as a Christian 
country, and certainly there is a Christian majority (at least for now), but this country was shaped 
and formed by many influences—many Christianities, humanists, Muslims, Jews, Hindus, 
Buddhists; by slave holders and enslaved peoples; Europeans and Africans and Indigenous 
peoples; by teetotalers and alcoholics; educated and illiterate; bank owners and blacksmiths. The 
list could go on and on and on. The point is, we cannot take one identity, such as Islam, and simply 
take it out of the fabric of America. It is woven into the loom; it is part of American identity. The 
documented presence of Islam in America precedes the presence of Lutherans, Methodists, 
Baptists, and Presbyterians.'*! The study of Islam in America is the study of America. And when 
we realize that, the arguments about the compatibility between Islam and “the West” are 


invalidated. 


Section Two: The Development and Definition of the Term Islamophobia 
Islamophobia is not a problem for Muslims alone; it is our problem.'*” 

The meaning and usage of the term /slamophobia go beyond a fear, hatred, and violence 
against Muslims. Islamophobia, very much like racism, is systemic. It certainly involves fear, 
hatred, and violence but it also includes prejudiced practices, cultural marginalization, and 
discriminatory public policies. This fear and hatred breeds violence against Muslims, which in turn 
breeds policy change (e.g. “Muslim Ban’’), which justifies and leads back to more violence, and 


so on. It is a never-ending cycle of hatred, misinformation, and manipulation. 
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Some argue that the term itself is a misnomer and should be “Muslimophobia” because it 
is not the religion that is feared but its practitioners. Others argue that a phobia is an irrational fear 
and that the fear of Islam and Muslims is neither unfounded nor irrational. And still others claim 
that it is a term created by the Muslim Brotherhood or liberal Muslim sympathizers to silence 
critics of political Islam and to characterize Muslims as victims.!* It is indeed a contested term. 
However, to date, there is no term, Islamophobia or otherwise, that fully encompasses the 
complexity of the phenomenon. 

Most scholars point to a 1918 French publication by Etienne Dinet and Slimane ben 
Ibrahim, L Orient Vu de L’Occident, as the first time the term was used. Dinet and Ibrahim used 
“Islamophobie” as a criticism against the work of another author, Henri Lammens, arguing that 
Lammens’ interpretation of Islamic traditions was not only mistaken but biased and unfair'*+ and 
hence, Islamophobic. The term was later used by Edward Said in the mid-1980s and finally 
popularized in the 1990s through a ground-breaking British study from Runnymede Trust.!*° 
Runnymede recognized the term as inadequate but rationalized its usage because the reality needed 
naming. They say, “Anti-Muslim prejudice has grown so considerably and so rapidly that a new 
item in the vocabulary is needed so that it can be identified and acted against.” '4° 


Islamophobia is also big business. It is an industry, a well-financed endeavor, that produces 


and sells Islamophobia as a commodity. Nathan Lean, a doctoral student at Georgetown 
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University, exposed the well-funded and tightly knit organizations and individuals who benefit 
from the misrepresentation of Islam and Muslims by following the money. In his two books The 
Islamophobia Industry: How the Right Manufactures Fear of Muslims, and his second edition, The 
Islamophobia Industry: How the Right Manufactures Hatred of Muslims, he argues one must first 
recognize anti-Muslim bias as systemic, political, ideological and financial; and then, when 
recognized, one must act—calling out the people, networks, and organizations responsible for the 
havoc and harm they are causing in the world. Lean’s book shines light on a dark network of 
bloggers, politicians, preachers, financiers, and so-called experts who are manipulating political 
processes and public discourse. He argues that Islamophobia, unlike other prejudices, is “tightly 
woven to the banner of Western foreign policy”—noting that sustained war and American forces 
in Iraq, Syria, Pakistan, and other places, perpetuate a vicious cycle with Muslim communities at 
the center.!4” 

In his book, Terrified: How Anti-Muslim Fringe Organizations Became Mainstream, 
Christopher Bail, a Professor of Sociology and Public Policy at Duke University, draws on cultural 
sociology and collective behavior to demonstrate how fanatical beliefs are an invitation from and 
an expansion of the Islamophobia industry. Bail analyzed how 120 organizations competed to 
shape the discourse on Islam through more than three hundred thousand pieces—from press 
releases and newspaper articles, to television transcripts and social media messages, as well as 
legislative debates and the tax records of nonprofit organizations. To do this, he used plagiarism 
detection software to identify first whether fringe organizations penetrated the public sphere, and 
if so, how much. From this data, he introduced a new theory of collective behavior and cultural 


change with the aim of explaining the evolution of America’s understanding of Islam. Using the 
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events of September 11 as an example, his argument is that these events provide fringe 
organizations a gateway into the mainstream. He says fringe groups use these kinds of events to 
manipulate the media that then leads to the misperception that the fringe group has substantially 
more support than it does. In turn, mainstream organizations denounce the fringe group, thus 
amplifying them in the public sphere. He says, 

This unintended consequence creates tension and splintering within the 

mainstream—but also gives fringe organizations the visibility necessary to 

routinize their shared emotions into networks with more powerful organizations 

that help them raise funds that consolidate their capacity to create cultural change. 

From this privileged position, these once obscure organizations can attack the 

legitimacy of the mainstream precisely as it begins to tear itself apart.'** 

Over time, these once fringe organizations have (almost invisibly) gained the power to shape and 
reshape cultural narratives. 

Muslims, Arabs, and Islam are also marginalized through film. The late Jack Shaheen spent 
his career exposing the vilification of Arabs by Hollywood, arguing that the targeting of vulnerable 
populations was and is a successful strategy for money making. His research showed repeated 
media portrayals of Arabs, Muslims, and Islam as monolithic and simple in nature. Arabs are 
angry. Arabs are oil sheikhs. Muslims are terrorists. Muslims are violent. Islam is incompatible 
with Western values, democracy, and progress. All Muslims are Arab and living in the fictional 
Arabland—a desert climate with backward politics and oppressive regimes, etc. In his book, Reel 
Bad Arabs: How Hollywood Vilifies a People, he documented more than 1,000 films and their 


portrayal of Muslims. He wrote, “In gathering the evidence for this book, I was driven by the need 


to expose an injustice: cinema’s systematic, pervasive, and unapologetic degradation and 
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dehumanization of a people.”'4? Shaheen argued that anti-Arab stereotypes in film have been 
mapped onto real-life Muslims so that what was once an ethnic enemy is now a religious enemy 
as well. 

Scholars Peter Gottschalk and Gabriel Greenberg have focused their work on the study of 
Islam around images of Muslims in popular culture—in print, media, and film. Their approach to 
Islamophobia focuses on political cartoons. They argue that cartoons symbolize cultural prejudices 
differently than verbal expressions of Islamophobia (such as film and media that have more time 
to be censored.) They say, “These cartoons offer vivid expressions of Islamophobia because they 
are images created as immediate responses to events. As such, they clearly express the latent 
sensibilities of their cartoonists (and, by extension, of society), who must craft their responses 
quickly in order to remain current.”!°° In their review of American political cartoons of the past 
fifty years, Gottschalk and Greenberg reveal not only a demonizing portrait of Muslims and Islam 
but also a complete erasure from images of the “normal” American landscape. 

Islamophobia, anti-Muslim bias, anti-Muslim hate crimes, and cultural racism in this 
country has grown exponentially in the past two decades—largely through advancements in 
technology, communication trends, and the commodification of fear. Technology has brought the 
world community together while also serving to create echo chambers of information and 
misinformation that reinforce often dangerous political, religious, and historical theories and 
ideologies, and it has given rise to cyberbullying. By harnessing the power of the internet and the 


sociology of group-identity, small Islamophobic networks have grown into national and 
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international hate organizations. The pervasive nature and consequences of Islamophobia on 
humanity, religious freedom, democracy, and personal piety are both evident. 

In the exchange with Travis described in Chapter Two, one of my friends commented “It’s 
amazing what people will post on Facebook but never say to your face. Sorry...” People are 
emboldened on social media. There is something about a layer of distance between folks that 
encourages bravado and harmful behaviors. And now, in addition to escalating emotional and even 
physical violence from individuals, anti-Muslim organizations are using bots to automatically 
tweet and retweet their content, to antagonize and argue with those who disagree, to inspire and 
justify their followers to more overt action, and to influence the national conversation and 
consequently effect political change. Russian bots were able to motivate people in Texas to show 
up at a particular location to protest and counter protest one another.'*! Regarding the use of bots, 
an article in the Guardian confirms: 

A global network of anti-Muslim activists is using Twitter bots, fake news and the 
manipulation of images to influence political discourse...Many have recorded 
significant growth in their social media followings over the past year, coordinating to 
push the message that Islam is an “imminent threat” to western society. '°? 
The combination of technological advancements, communication trends, and the age-old desire to 
make a buck have fanned the flames of centuries-old oppression and misinformation. Our 
consumerist culture has provided ripe soil for fear mongering, lies related to national security, 
caricaturing of the Muslim as enemy, scarcity tactics casting a vision of the loss of a sacred and 


idyllic “American way of life,” and a whole host of other things, each converging to escalate 


Islamophobia to become a real and growing threat—to Muslims, to all religiously minded peoples, 
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to religious freedom, and to an American identity that is connected to freedom and justice for all. 
It shapes policy, weakens (with permission) our civil liberties, and violates the basic human rights 


of all of us. So we must work to educate ourselves within our own traditions and neighborhoods. 


Section Three: United Methodist Responses and Methodist-Muslim Relations 
The history of Christian—Muslim engagement is not one that we can be proud of... 
in a post-Constantinian world, engagement with Islam can help us dethrone the 
imperial Christianity that still resides in our hearts. The challenge of engagement 
with Islam for the Euro-American Christian is, | would maintain, an opportunity 
for growth and renewal in an age of spiritual and theological malaise in our 
Church.!™ 
The United Methodist Church has not been blind to the woes American Muslims. In 1988, 
recognizing human rights violations against our Muslim neighbors, the church responded. 
According to our Social Principles, the relationship between Muslims and United Methodists is 
found in two places. First, in recognition of our highest call to love God and neighbor, United 
Methodists are specifically called: 
1. To oppose demagoguery, manipulation, and image making that seeks to label Arabs 
and Muslims in a negative way; 
2. To counter stereotypical and bigoted statements made against Muslims and Islam, 
Arabs and Arabic culture; 
3. To increase knowledge of neighbor by study and personal contact that yield a greater 
appreciation of the Muslim and Arabic contributions to society; 


4. To act decisively to include Arabs and Muslims in interfaith and community 


organizations; 
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5. To pray for the perfection of community among us and to participate fully in the process 

of bringing it into being; and 

6. To publicly denounce through statements from the Council of Bishops and the General 

Board of Church and Society current practices that discriminate against this 

community.!*+ 
Further, to assist United Methodists in responding to this national call, “all boards, agencies, and 
institutions of The United Methodist Church are requested to provide resources and programs and, 
where appropriate, to act in advocacy.”!°> Unfortunately, until doing this research, I did not know 
of this statement and had never seen resources for action or advocacy. This is a good step, but 
times have changed since 1988, and the statement is inadequate; further, it supports the popular 
trope that all Muslims are Arab. In defense of the statement though, there was a rhetoric shift in 
the 1980s that changed Arab Terrorist to Muslim Terrorist, so if this statement was made today, it 
would likely be different. Still, the General Conference of The United Methodist Church has met 
every four years since 1988 and no one has made the effort to update the language. 

The second place we find United Methodists called to respond is in an Action Statement 
that is supported by the biblical story of the “Good Samaritan” and rooted in our social principle 
that names all persons as equally valuable in the sight of God. This statement is a theological 
commitment to a particular kind of dialogue, and to our Doctrinal Standards that state that the 
religious other is directly related to our ecumenical commitment. The Action Statement reads: 

Local congregations and United Methodist agencies are encouraged to develop 

ongoing relationships with Muslims and their respective organizations. They are 

urged to initiate conversations, programs, and dialogues leading to the 


understanding of both Islam and Christianity and appreciation of their particular 
gifts while discovering commonalities and differences; and seeking areas of mutual 
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cooperation. They are also urged to exchange information and discuss ways to 
cooperate when they address common problems and concerns. !*° 


This Action Statement was followed by recommendations to United Methodist Boards and 
Agencies including a request for implementation and support from the Council of Bishops; a 
program promoted and designed by United Methodist Women to encourage relationships with 
Muslim women founded on common struggles for peace and justice; a program developed by the 
General Board of Church and Society to work with Muslims to achieve common political and 
social justice goals along with advocacy programs developed by the GBCS and the General Board 
of Global Ministries on behalf of religious freedom and minority rights; creation of dialogue 
initiatives connected to the Gospel mandate to seek justice for the oppressed by the Office of 
Christian Unity and Interreligious Relationships; and a monitoring and publicizing of 
discrimination against Muslims by United Methodist Communications. 

Further, local churches and United Methodist members were called to the following tasks: 
learn more about Islam; initiate dialogue with Muslims; develop awareness of the concerns of 
particular Muslim populations; and promote understanding between Christians and Muslims in 
local communities through local mosque visits, developing and participating in cultural exchanges 
with Muslims, inviting Muslims to social occasions, and: 

...seeking Muslim participation in local interfaith councils and interfaith worship; 

sending messages of greeting and goodwill to Muslims upon the occasion of their 

religious festivals; encouraging authorities of schools, hospitals, prisons, factories, 

and places of business and government to respect particular features of Muslim life; 

upholding the dignity of individuals, families, and communities; and seeking to 

remedy situations in which Muslims encounter misunderstanding, prejudice, 


stereotyping, or even hostility from the neighborhood or population when they 
desire to express their faith in everyday life.'*” 
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I am proud of these initiatives and sorry for the lack of implementation. As a lifelong 
United Methodist; as a person who has served in leadership in United Methodist congregations for 
twenty years, as well as served at district and conference levels; as someone who has led groups 
to UMC Boards and Agencies in Nashville and Washington, D.C.; and as a person being 
theologically educated at a United Methodist school of theology, I can attest that these initiatives 
are not widely known, let alone widely advocated or implemented in any consistent way. This is 
why full integration of interreligious education in the local church is an important next step. 

Since my first personal experience with Islamophobia was perpetrated by a fellow United 
Methodist layperson, it is clear to me that if he had known the United Methodist Church had 
created such statements, he would not claim a United Methodist identity. Likewise, when I, a 
person open to the religious other, did a teaching series on major religions of the world with United 
Methodist middle and high school aged students, I not only failed to find any of these resources in 
my research—I did not even think to seek them out or to imagine their existence. This is a problem 
that needs addressing. 

It is one thing to understand Islamophobia, but it is quite another to do something about it. 
I have had friends ask me, “What do I say when I hear people saying things against Muslims?” or 
“Could you make me a brochure with talking points that interrupt Islamophobia?” These friends 
recognized that Islamophobia was part of conversations in their circles, and they wanted to do 
something about it. Every question is affirmation of the hunger for interreligious education. 

There are specific things we can do as congregations and as individuals, and they begin 
with education. We need to learn about Islam, about Islamophobia and its impact on Muslim 
people, about litigation and potential litigation against Islam/Muslims, and about movements 


working to counter them. We need to build relationships—with our neighbors and with local 
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Muslim communities. So often we think we live in religiously homogenous communities, but if 
we did some homework, we might find religious diversity present in the healthcare industry, local 
businesses, or even through popular culture and local history. If we do not find the presence of the 
religious other, why? Has there been legislation, zoning restrictions, or incidents in the 
community’s history? Finally, we need to take action—stand up against Islamophobia, 
xenophobia, and racism; read tips from Muslims; write letters; hold public officials (and 
Hollywood) responsible; and march against hate-filled policies and rhetoric. Choose a particular 
policy or practice to know and work against—such as “Sharia creep,” the “Muslim Ban,” or a 
potential Muslim registry. Be careful about your sources, advocate for justice, act in love. 

There is every reason to hope, even in the midst of the current problems, that there 

awaits a new positive future for Christian-Muslim relations. The future, however, 

would not happen by itself but has to be created by both communities.'°* 

As United Methodists, we have a history and a mandate to love our neighbors as ourselves. 
Putting Methodist-Muslim relations at the forefront will be a powerful witness to our communities 
and will speak volumes to the unchurched or nominally churched. People want to be part of 
something bigger than themselves; they want to be courageous. Interreligious education challenges 
people to expansive thinking and develops in us deeper religious commitments. This kind of action 


puts us on a journey of transformation, self-discovery, and flourishing—and that just might help 


us to grow the church. 
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Conclusion: There Is No Us and Them 

There are moments you remember all your life. There are moments you wait for 

and dream of all your life. This is one of those moments...I can travel the past and 

take what I need to see me through the years...I can open doors and take from the 

shelves all the books I’ve longed to hold. I can ask all the questions, the why’s and 

the where’s, as the mysteries of life unfold. Like a link in a chain from the past to 

the future joins me with the children yet to be, I can now be a part of the ongoing 

stream that has always been a part of me.'*? 

I am not a musician, but I come from musicians. My great-grandfather, my father, my 
brother, my niece—all musicians. Musicians have a way of experiencing the world differently than 
the rest of us. The rhythms, the passion, the aching need to express thoughts and feelings, and the 
desire to know and be known makes musicians a gift to humanity. Like nothing else, music opens 
us; it both comforts and agitates. It helps us learn, act, and dance. And it marks moments in our 
lives to remind us of who we were, who we are, and who we are yet to be. There are moments I 
have remembered all my life—forming, transforming, and did-not-notice-at-the-time moments, 
that when put together have made a life. Each of us has a soundtrack of our life, and the Barbra 
Streisand lyrics quoted at the top of the page are included in mine. Indeed, there are moments you 
remember all your life. 

In 1975, I was nine years old. [remember the apartment we lived in, my bedroom, and two 
albums that I could call mine: Helen Reddy’s “Greatest Hits” and Diana Ross’ “Live at Caesar’s 
Palace.” I played these albums again and again and again, staring into these women’s beautiful 
faces. I wanted to be them. When I sang “I Am Woman Hear Me Roar,” I belted it—believing that 


the louder I sang, the sooner my “brother would understand.” I did not know what an “embryo” 


was or what it meant to be a “novice,” but I sang the words and implanted the sentiment in my 





159 “This is One of Those Moments,” Yentl soundtrack, 1983, written by Alan Bergman, Marilyn Bergman, and 
Michel LeGrand, performed by Barbra Streisand. 
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mind. When I sang, “Reach Out and Touch Somebody’s Hand,” I knew with certainty that I too 
could “make this world a better place.” 

In 1978, through the prompting of my Mom, I volunteered with the United Methodist 
Church in Lee’s Summit, Missouri, to help with Vacation Bible School. I remember one thing 
about that experience: a song about a snail named Herbert who “was so very slow” and who 
“caused a lot of traffic jams wherever he would go.” “The worms were always getting mad, and 
the beetles they would fume, but Herb would only poke along and sing a little tune’—a tune about 
patience, not being in such a hurry, the cause of worry, and how God is patient too. I cannot 
remember the number of times I have sung this song in my mind—for patience with others and for 
patience with myself. 

In 1983 I was seventeen years old. And while it may not seem like a teen movie, I saw the 
film, then bought the soundtrack to Yentl—quickly memorizing the lyrics to every song and 
singing them with passion and as much self-reflection as I was able. I remember my Mom being 
perplexed by my fascination with the film and music. I did not really get it either, but even now, 
thirty-five years later, when I hear Barbra Streisand whisper, “God, O merciful Father, I’m 
wrapped in a robe of light, clothed in your glory—that spreads its wings over my soul. May I be 
worthy,” I pray the words with her and sing along as she questions where it is written what she’s 
meant to be. She sings: 

There’s not a morning I begin without a thousand questions running through my 

mind; that I don’t try to find the reason and the logic in the world that God 

designed...And why have eyes that see and arms that reach unless you’re meant to 

know there’s something more? If not to hunger for the meaning of it all, then tell 

me what a soul is for?...And tell me please, why have a mind if not to question 

why? And tell me where, where is it written what it is ’m meant to be. That I can’t 


dare to have the chance to pick the fruit of every tree? Or have my share of every 
sweet imagined possibility? Just tell me where. Tell me where...where is it written 
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what it is I’m meant to be? That I can’t dare to find the meanings in the mornings 

that I see...Tell me where. Or if it’s written anywhere?! 

The lyrics are powerful, and they have shaped me. The seminary experience is definitely one that 
has given me more questions than answers and moments I will remember all my life. 

When I left Missouri, I was convinced of God’s call on my life. I was convinced I should 
go to seminary. I was convinced I should go to California. I was convinced God had made a way 
out of no way, and that God had in every way prepared the way. I was convinced God called me 
to go, as God called Sarah, and Miriam, and Esther before me. So, I went. I loaded up my mom, 
my niece, and a truck, and we drove to California—sight unseen. We drove from a basic three- 
bedroom house in the green hills of Northern Missouri through desert flatlands and barren 
mountains to arrive at a dry, unkempt, and overpriced apartment on the campus of Claremont 
School of Theology—all because God had called. It was 2010 and I had not been in school since 
1988—twenty-two years had passed. But God called. I was naive in many ways, but I was faithful. 
I was financially unprepared, but I trusted in God’s providence. I was exhilarated to embark on a 
new life, insecure about fitting in, uncertain about my abilities, yet honored, heartened, and 
humbled to answer God’s call with a yes. 

Today, on the cusp of earning a doctorate degree, I continue to be awed by God’s 
faithfulness. And I wonder if God has not been preparing me for such a time as this: a lifetime of 
Methodist formation, two decades of ministry service to the church, an interfaith marriage, a 
master’s degree in interreligious studies, a Ph.D. in practical theology (almost), a president 
threatening the world as we know it, outrageous Islamophobia across the globe, fear ruling the 


hearts of people, and a dream to start a denominational conversation on interreligious education 





160 “Where is it Written?” Yentl soundtrack, 1983, written by Alan Bergman, Marilyn Bergman, and Michel 
LeGrand, performed by Barbra Streisand. 
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and Methodist-Muslim relations. Through this research project, my hope has been to convince 
readers that interreligious education is key to Christian discipleship—to say that we cannot be 
faithfully Christian in today’s context without interreligious education. 

Chapter One worked to define interreligious education as a comprehensive and ongoing 
interdisciplinary field and a pedagogical practice differentiated from interreligious engagement 
and interreligious dialogue. In sum, interreligious education is about transformation, flourishing, 
self-discovery, and interdependence accomplished through deep religious commitment, 
interreligious partners, and a posture of openness. Chapter Two, the longest of all the chapters, 
argued that interreligious education is integral to Christian discipleship. Using the Wesleyan 
Quadrilateral, it identified support for interreligious education through Scripture, Tradition, 
Reason, and Experience. In Chapter Three, I looked at pathways for integrating interreligious 
education in The United Methodist Church and argued that the church is poised for change and a 
reimagining of everything. Finally, in Chapter Four, I traced the history of Islam in America, 
defined Islamophobia, and unashamedly argued for the necessity of improved Methodist-Muslim 
relationship efforts. Through this research, and particularly an autoethnographic method, I have 
become more equipped to “fight the good fight” for Christian discipleship among Methodists, and 
it is my hope that by sharing my story, we can find a new and renewed narrative for the Methodist 
Church. 

Of course, as with any doctoral project, there are limitations to my approach. I have sought 
to be honest and vulnerable by sharing inner thoughts and feelings which may be uncomfortable 
to readers or may not be reflective of another’s experience. Since the research is limited to my own 
experience, it is limited also to my conclusions. The text is also primarily written for Methodists 


who might have similar experiences or interest in the flourishing and witness of the church in the 
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world. Some may also consider this methodology insufficiently theoretical and too personal, or on 
the other side, not literary or artful enough. Autoethnographers seek to balance theory and emotion 
to facilitate and continue important conversations. This project has sought to do that—o start, or 
restart, a denominational conversation on interreligious education and Methodist-Muslim 
relations. 

Last year, I heard CST professor Najeeba Syeed say “There is no us and them,” at a rally 
on immigration reform in Los Angeles. The binary thinking, the divisive politics, the fear tactics— 
all of these lead to a belief that there is an us and them. But when we can step out of that and see 
the whole picture, we know she was right. When we look at one another with empathic hearts and 
minds, we see we are more alike than different, and we recognize that we must know (and love) 
our neighbors as ourselves. This is Christian discipleship, and it is being a good human. Perhaps 


when we live into that part of our identity, our influence will also grow. 
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APPENDIX 


UNITED METHODIST RESOLUTION: Our Muslim Neighbors 


2016 Book of Resolutions, #6006 


Christians are called to initiate and promote better relationships between Christians and Muslims 
on the basis of informed understanding, critical appreciation, and balanced perspective of one 
another’s basic beliefs. 


The Historical Context 


United Methodists, seeking to be faithful neighbors and witnesses to other members of the 
human family, recognize with respect peoples of the religion of Islam. 


Christians and Muslims acknowledge common roots, along with Jews, in the faith of Abraham, 
Sarah, and Hagar. As members of one of the monotheistic world religions, Muslims worship and 
serve the one God with disciplined devotion. Both Christians and Muslims believe that God is 
ever-inclined toward humankind in justice and mercy. Based on this common ground, we 
celebrate where Christians and Muslims are working together to make God’s justice a reality for 
all people. The two faiths sometimes understand differently the particular ways in which God 
deals with human beings, but they agree that the proper human response to the Almighty is a life 
of humble obedience, including repentance, faith, and good works. Muslims believe that the 
Qur’an sets forth the principles for righteous conduct and a harmonious life in society. The 
following verses from the Qur’an show that these principles are similar to the ones found in the 
Christian Scriptures: 


O believers, be steadfast witnesses for God with justice. Do not let the hatred of a people make 
you act unjustly. Be just, for justice is next to piety (5:8). 


Worship only God; be good to parents and kindred, to orphans and the poor; speak kindly to 
others (92:83). 


Do not mix truth with falsehood, nor knowingly conceal the truth (2:42). 
O believers, fulfill your obligations (5:1). 
Hold to forgiveness and enjoin good; turn aside from the foolish (7:199). 


It may be that God will bring about friendship between you and those whom you hold to be your 
enemies (60:7). 
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The Need for Understanding 


United Methodists live together with Muslims in many countries of the world and in a variety of 
social environments. Indeed, in the United States of America, Muslims comprise one of the most 
rapidly growing religious communities. In places around the world, Muslims may constitute the 
majority of the population, and in other places, Christians may be the majority. As believers of 
the two religions build their lives in the same general area, they are often affected by patterns of 
religious antagonism inherited from the past history of disputes and misunderstanding between 
the two. 


Also, Muslims and Christians experience varying degrees of political and social discrimination, 
depending on the particular circumstances of each country. In certain areas of tension believers 
in the two faiths are caught up in struggles for economic, political, and human rights. 


We believe that sustained and ever-renewed initiatives of open discussion and sharing of 
concerns in interfaith settings contribute to the achievement of social justice. 


By this statement, we express solidarity with those of either religion who suffer oppression or 
discrimination. 


By this statement, we make a step toward more hospitable and cooperative relationships and 
encourage dialogical relations. 


Basic United Methodist Documents 
A. Called to Be Neighbors 


A clear biblical basis for discussion in interfaith settings is set forth in Guidelines for 
Interreligious Relationships: 


In conversation with a lawyer (Luke 10:25), Jesus reminded him that his neighbor, the one to 
whom he should show love and compassion, included a stranger, a Samaritan. Today, Christ’s 
call to neighborliness (Luke 10:27) includes the “stranger” of other faiths. It is not just that 
historical events have forced us together. The Christian faith itself impels us to love our 
neighbors of other faiths and to seek to live in contact and mutually beneficial relationship, in 
community with them. 


B. The Social Community 


In our United Methodist Social Principles, we affirm all persons as equally valuable in the sight 
of God and determine to work toward societies in which each person’s value is recognized, 
maintained, and strengthened. Religious persecution has been common in the history of 
civilization. We urge policies and practices that ensure the right of every religious group to 
exercise its faith free from legal, political, or economic restrictions. In particular, we condemn 
anti-Semite, anti-Muslim, and anti-Christian attitudes and practices in both their overt and covert 
forms, being especially sensitive to their expression in media stereotyping. 
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C. Our Theological Task 


In our United Methodist Doctrinal Standards, our relationship with adherents of other living 
faiths of the world is set in the context of our ecumenical commitment. We are encouraged to 
enter into serious interfaith encounters and explorations between Christians and adherents of 
other living faiths of the world. Scripture calls us to be both neighbors and witnesses to all 
people. Such encounters require us to reflect anew on our faith and to seek guidance for our 
witness among neighbors of other faiths. 


When Christians enter into such dialogue, they come to it consciously as they seek to live as one 
people, under the living God who is the Creator of all humankind, the One “who is above all and 
through all and in all” (Ephesians 4:6 NRSV). 


This theological understanding compels us to a particular kind of dialogue, one in which we 
reflect critically upon our Christian tradition, gain accurate appreciation of the traditions of 
others, and engage with love and generosity of spirit as we seek “to raise all such relationships to 
the highest possible level of human fellowship and understanding.” 


Christian-Muslim Discussions 


The long-standing commitment of The United Methodist Church to social justice, to theological 
inquiry, and to just and open relationships places a particular responsibility on its members to 
develop discussions between Christians and Muslims. Mutual respect requires the church to 
recognize and affirm that, although individuals may move from one religion to another, we do 
not enter into formal interfaith dialogue with the intent to convert the Muslim community to 
Christianity. Although the movement is still small, there is increasing evidence that groups of 
Christians and Muslims are coming together to witness to their faith and acknowledge the power 
of God in their lives, to identify problems that challenge all on the deepest theological and moral 
level, and to try to understand better the complex factors that determine the crucial decisions 
being made by governments around the world. 


Through such interactions, Christians and Muslims are finding that working for better exchange 
of information and for ways to cooperate in solving mutual problems and concerns often leads to 
discovery and growth, adding to the depth and understanding of each tradition. 


If we observe the unfolding of events in today’s world and assess Islamic movement as only 
reactionary and threatening, we will hinder the advancement of justice and peace and neither 
gain from nor contribute to mutual understanding. 


If we develop friendships with Muslims as members of the human community from whom and 
with whom we have much to learn, we will increase our respect for Islam as a way of life that 
calls its millions of followers to the highest moral ideals and satisfies their deepest spiritual 
aspirations. 
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In the aftermath of September 11, 2001, The United Methodist Church has intentionally explored 
what it means to be in relationship with the Muslim community. The United Methodist Church 
stands in solidarity with Muslims in the struggles for economic, political, and human rights. 


Action Statement 


Local congregations and United Methodist agencies are encouraged to develop ongoing 
relationships with Muslims and their respective organizations. They are urged to initiate 
conversations, programs, and dialogues leading to the understanding of both Islam and 
Christianity, and appreciation of their particular gifts, while discovering commonalities and 
differences; and seeking areas of mutual cooperation. They are also urged to exchange 
information and discuss ways to cooperate when they address common problems and concerns. 


Recommendations 


We request the Council of Bishops to support, participate in, and assist United Methodists in 
implementing this resolution. 


We call upon United Methodist Women to promote a program of ongoing relationships with 
Muslim women, seeking areas of mutual concern about how to live ethically, morally, and 
responsibly in today’s world and to join in common struggles for peace and justice. 


We urge the General Board of Church and Society to work with Muslims in activities designed 
to achieve common political, social, economic, and ecological goals. 


We urge that the General Board of Global Ministries and the General Board of Church and 
Society develop advocacy programs on behalf of religious freedom and minority rights, 
particularly regarding nations that are experiencing crisis in Christian-Muslim conflict in which 
religious minorities are harassed or persecuted. 


We recommend that the Office of Christian Unity and Inter-religious Relationships, as it initiates 
and engages in dialogue with representatives of Islam, remain mindful of the evangelism 
imperatives of the gospel and the gospel mandate to seek justice for those who are oppressed. 


We recommend that United Methodist Communications monitor and call attention to 
discrimination against Muslims in both the religious and secular media. 


We urge United Methodist members, local churches, and agencies to take the following specific 
actions: 


1. Learn more about Islam, using the resolution “Called to be Neighbors and Witnesses: 
Guidelines for Interreligious Relationships,” this resolution, and other resources which 
the Office of Christian Unity and Interreligious Relations can recommend. 

2. Initiate dialogue with Muslims, utilizing as our guide the resolution of the 2016 General 
Conference entitled “Called to Be Neighbors and Witnesses: Guidelines for Interreligious 
Relationships” (p. 293), and models of dialogue developed by the Office of Christian 
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Unity and Interreligious Relationships. The dialogue will address theological and justice 
issues, related to the particular contexts in which those dialogues occur. 

3. Develop awareness of the concerns of particular Muslim populations through 
implementation of other applicable General Conference Resolutions in the 2000 Book of 
Resolutions, such as “Prejudice Against Muslims and Arabs in the USA.” 

4. Promote understanding between Christians and Muslims in local communities through: 


(2) 
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arranging visits to local mosques; 

developing and participating in cultural exchanges with Muslims; 

inviting Muslims to social occasions; 

seeking Muslim participation in local interfaith councils and interfaith worship; 
sending messages of greeting and good will to Muslims upon the occasion of their 
religious festivals; 

encouraging authorities of schools, hospitals, prisons, factories, and places of 
business and government to respect particular features of Muslim life; 
upholding the dignity of individuals, families, and communities; and 

seeking to remedy situations in which Muslims encounter misunderstanding, 
prejudice, stereotyping, or even hostility from the neighborhood or population 
when they desire to express their faith in everyday life. 


ADOPTED 1992 

AMENDED AND READOPTED 2004 

ADOPTED 2016 

RESOLUTION #6061, 2008 BOOK OF RESOLUTIONS 
RESOLUTION #315, 2004 BOOK OF RESOLUTIONS 
RESOLUTION #299, 2000 BOOK OF RESOLUTIONS 


See Social Principles, {| 165A, B, C. 


Copyright © 2016, The United Methodist Publishing House, used by permission 
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UNITED METHODIST RESOLUTION: Prejudice Against Muslims and Arabs in the USA 





2016 Book of Resolutions, #3126 


Today across the world there are increased incidents of violence and prejudice against Muslims, 
and against non-Muslim Arabs. Arab organization offices, mosques, and Islamic centers have 
been bombed and torched. Muslims and persons whose garb appears Islamic (particularly Sikhs) 
are being detained in airports and other places without justification. They are continually 
subjected to harassment and discrimination. Though discriminatory acts against Arabs and 
Muslims do not stand in isolation from similar acts perpetrated against other racial and ethnic 
persons around the world, their existence and effects upon Arabs and Muslims have been little 
acknowledged in society, with concomitant deleterious effect on perceptions in primarily non- 
Muslim parts of the world, as they touch upon relations with predominantly Arab and Muslim 
nations and organizations. 


Therefore, The United Methodist Church, in the knowledge that Jesus calls us to the blessings of 
peacemaking and reminds us that the highest law is to love God and neighbor, calls its members 
and its leaders: 


1. To oppose demagoguery, manipulation, and image making that seeks to label Arabs and 
Muslims in a negative way; 

2. To counter stereotypical and bigoted statements made against Muslims and Islam, Arabs 
and Arabic culture; 

3. To increase knowledge of neighbor by study and personal contact that yield a greater 
appreciation of the Muslim and Arabic contributions to society; 

4. To act decisively to include Arabs and Muslims in interfaith and community 
organizations; 

5. To pray for the perfection of community among us and to participate fully in the process 
of bringing it into being; and 

6. To publicly denounce through statements from the Council of Bishops and the General 
Board of Church and Society current practices that discriminate against this community. 


In order to aid United Methodists to respond to this call, all boards, agencies, and institutions of 
The United Methodist Church are requested to provide resources and programs and, where 
appropriate, to act in advocacy. 


ADOPTED 1988 

AMENDED AND READOPTED 2000, 2004 
READOPTED 2008 AMENDED AND READOPTED 2016 
RESOLUTION #3126, 2012 BOOK OF RESOLUTIONS 
RESOLUTION #3128, 2008 BOOK OF RESOLUTIONS 
RESOLUTION #78, 2004 BOOK OF RESOLUTIONS 
RESOLUTION #69, 2000 BOOK OF RESOLUTIONS 


ite 


See Social Principles, {[ 162B. 


Copyright © 2016, The United Methodist Publishing House, used by permission 
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REPORTS ON ISLAMOPHOBIA: FEAR, INC. 


Center for A metican Progress 





Fear, Inc. 


The Roots of the Islamophobia Network in America 


Wajahat Ali, Eli Clifton, Matthew Duss, Lee Fang, Scott Keyes, and Faiz Shakir 
August 2011 





Fear Inc..pdf 
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REPORTS ON ISLAMOPHOBIA: RUNNYMEDE 20'! ANNIVERSARY REPORT 
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REPORTS ON ISLAMOPHOBIA: RIGHT WING PLAYBOOK ON ANTI-MUSLIM 
EXTREMISM 
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RESOURCES FOR INTERRUPTING ISLAMOPHOBIA: CAIR Bullying and Bias: Addressing 
Islamophobia in Schools 





In the current political environment, anti-Muslim bigotry and Islamophobia have become 
pervasive features of American public life. Whether in formal politics or national media, it is 
common to see and hear negative stereotypes and fear-mongering messaging about Muslims and 
their place in society. Fortunately, there are a number of efforts underway across the country to 
limit the impact and influence of those promoting these ideas. However, what the national 
conversation on Islamophobia often overlooks is the impact these ideas have on children in 
public school settings. 


Given that public schools reflect social relations more broadly, it is safe to assume that Muslim 
children across the country are shouldering the burden of Islamophobia. Indeed, preliminary 
research has shown that Muslims face bullying at twice the rate of the national average and that 
school administrators and teachers are under-equipped to address the challenge. A significant 
amount of Muslim children report not feeling safe to approach their teachers or school 
administrators about the issue. 


In order to address the complex problem of Islamophobia in public schools, CAIR’s Department 
of Research and Advocacy is developing a pilot program on school engagement on issues related 
to the following three areas: 


1. Bullying and peer-to-peer aggression as it relates to Muslim students. 
Teacher and administrator training on diversity and inclusion vis-a-vis the problem of 
anti-Muslim bias, bigotry, and Islamophobia. 

3. Curriculum quality control verification and enhancement on issues related to Islam and 
Muslims in the areas of social studies and current affairs 


CAIR has chosen these three vectors after a preliminary consultation with experts and 
stakeholders who consistently confirm the interdependent and overlapping nature of these 
subjects. That is, for example, the fact that anti-Muslim bullying may often go unnoticed or 
unresolved due to a lack of teacher or administrator awareness on what constitutes Islamophobic 
behavior or activity. Furthemore, inaccurate or low-quality curriculum materials may exacerbate 
anti-Muslim and Islamophobic ideas. In order to ensure that public school environments and 
stakeholders approach the issue of direct or latent anti-Muslim bias in a holistic fashion, CAIR’s 
pilot study engages all three areas simultaneously. 


Resources 


White Paper, "Bias and Bullying in Public Schools: Mitigating the Impact on Muslim and 
Perceived-as-Muslim Students" 


CAIR, in partnership with America Indivisible and the Religious Freedom Center, held a closed- 
door symposium with leading national experts and practitioners dealing with the problem of anti- 
Muslim bullying and bias in public schools. Participants identified shortcomings in the current 
state of practice and research and agreed upon best practices that can help communities, families, 
and teachers overcome the challenge of Islamophobia in public schools. Participants called for 
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greater integration of Islamophobia awareness in schools, review and enhancement of 
curriculum, teacher and staff training, and more resources for research. The white paper, "Bias 
and Bullying in Public Schools," which summarizes the conclusions of the symposium, provides 
stakeholders with much needed information, tools, and resources for those invested in making 
schools a safe and hate-free environment for children of all backgrounds. 


Bullying and Bias 
Anti-Bullying Guide 
This anti-bullying guide for parents and community members, "Bias and Bullying: Empowering 
Muslim Children in the Age of Islamophobia" provides key recommendations for families and 


communities who seek to stop the spread of bigotry, hate, and Islamophobia in schools. 


Anti-Bullying Guide 





Know Your Rights 


Knowing your rights as a student in especially important to protect yourself and others from 
religion-based bullying. The material is available in various languages in the links below. 


Download Arabic Student KYR 





Download Bengali Student KYR 


Download Bosnian Student KYR 


Download English Student KYR 


Download Farsi Student KYR 





Download Somali Student KYR 





Download Urdu Student KYR 
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RESOURCES FOR INTERRUPTING ISLAMOPHOBIA: Shoulder to Shoulder: How to Reach 
Out to My Muslim Neighbor 





I want to reach out to my Muslim neighbor. How do I get started? 
Some advice from Ilhan Cagri of the Muslim Public Affairs Council 


So maybe your neighbor is Muslim, or you’ve run into the parents of your child’s classmate and 
they’re Muslim. You'd like to get together with them but aren’t sure how to do it. 


American Muslims are an extremely diverse community. From African American Muslims, 
many of whose ancestors were brought to the United States as slaves; to converts; to more 
recently arrived immigrants from the Middle East, North Africa, and many other places; there is 
no homogenous Muslim culture or American Muslim culture. Thus, while acknowledging that 
the following tips may not hold constant across all communities, they can be helpful for starting 
relationships with a number of American Muslim families. 


It’s important to know that some Muslim families may feel just as anxious about getting to know 
their non-Muslim neighbors. They may want to invite you but are sure how to go about doing it. 
At the same time, they may be nervous about going to a non-Muslim home where they may be 
served pork and will have to refuse, causing discomfort. 


Let’s look at what Muslims generally expect when they go to a Muslim household: 


1. As they enter, they’ Il look to see if they should remove their shoes. If they do not need to 
remove their shoes, the host will say something like, “Oh, don’t worry, you don’t need to take 
off your shoes.” 


2. They know that they will not be served alcohol. No one will drink alcohol around them. The 
food will not contain alcohol (wine, brandy, rum); this includes desserts. [Even though the 
alcohol evaporates in cooking, many Muslims do not eat food that contains alcohol as an 
ingredient. | 


3. The food will not contain any pork products. No ham, salami, or prosciutto. There will be no 
lard in any of the desserts. 


4. Many Muslims eat meat that is deemed “halal”. This means it has been slaughtered in a 
religiously prescribed way and is sold in Muslim butcher shops or is marked in the supermarket 
as “halal” (such as all lamb from New Zealand). Some Muslims will eat meat that is kosher, 
because Jewish religious laws regarding meat are very similar to Islamic guidelines. All fish is 
acceptable. 


5. Muslims also generally dress more formally around company. They would also expect people 
to dress a little more conservatively. For example, although both men and women may wear 
shorts or sleeveless shirts at home around family, they would not dress this way in front of non- 
family members. Women would be more covered especially around men, and, depending on 
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their specific beliefs may wear long sleeves, slacks or a long skirt, and a headscarf. People who 
attend the same mosque can hold different beliefs about how much a woman should be covered, 
and they are generally tolerant of a woman’s personal choice in her religious attire. 


In summary, if the female Muslim neighbor wears a headscarf, you can likely assume that family 
does not drink alcohol, never eats pork products, probably eats only “halal” meat (though it’s 
perfectly okay to ask, “Do you eat only halal meat?”), likely does not have a dog (you cannot 
pray in clothes that has dog hair on it, although this may be different for some American 
Muslims, who do indeed own dogs) and the women of the family will not remove their headscarf 
unless in the company of all women. 


The thing is, people are people. Nice people attract nice people and generally figure it out, even 
if making the first initiation of friendship is, as always, a bit uncomfortable to do. The best way 
to get to know someone is to talk to them. Ask them about the things that interest you: 
gardening, sports, the price of gas, how to cook something, your kids, the weather, your job. 


So now that you’ve clicked (you’re nice, they’re really nice), how do you move forward? 
Here are some ideas: 
Ask if they want to meet for coffee or tea at a coffee shop 


A note about the bill: Don’t be surprised if the Muslim family (particularly a more recently- 
arrived immigrant family) offers to pay the entire tab. In many Middle-Eastern countries, the bill 
is never split. When friends routinely go out, one person in the group will pick up the tab, and 
another time, someone else will do it. It becomes fair in the long run because you eventually end 
up paying. It is generally understood that if you invite someone, you will want to pay, even 
though there will generally be jostling for the bill. Things are a bit different in the US depending 
on how long the Muslim family has been here. Those people that have been here for many years 
are familiar with each person/couple paying for their own tab; people who are relatively new to 
the US will find splitting the bill a bit unusual. 


Invite them for tea (or coffee) to your house 


This is an easy arrangement. Serve tea or coffee plus pastries and maybe some fruit. You can add 
savories if you like. The point is a to create a comfortable environment so you can chat and get to 
know one another. Be careful if you serve pie, that the crust has not been made with lard, which 
is a pork product. Check the ingredients of store-bought cookies, etc. to make sure they contain 
no lard (or alcohol). 


Arrange play dates with the kids 
If you have young children who go to school with Muslim children, you can arrange a play date 


at your house. Like many parents, Muslim families are protective of their children. You can 
invite the parent to come along with the child and make it a play date/parent tea. 
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Invite the Muslim friend/neighbor/family for a meal (lunch, dinner, barbecue) 


Relax. Anything you prepare will be fine. Just be careful of ingredients. No alcohol. No pork 
products. To be safe, you can serve fish or keep it vegetarian. If you want to serve meat of any 
kind, buy it from the “halal” meat market and be sure to tell your guest that it’s “halal”. Be 
sensitive about your dog. Fido may be a member of your family, but think of Fido as being 
temporarily very muddy, as in tracking in lots of dirt and mud. As noted above, many Muslims 
get nervous around dogs because if a dog touches their clothing, they cannot pray in that outfit 
until it is washed. Think of it as Fido getting mud all over your guest’s clothes. 


After all that chatting and eating and bragging about your kids, you will find that your Muslim 
neighbor shares much the same joys and concerns as you. Your Muslim neighbor will also be 
grateful to you for having reached out. The hope is to develop relationships that bridge the divide 
created by unfamiliarity and bring out the very humanity in each and every one of us. 
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RESOURCES FOR INTERRUPTING ISLAMOPHOBIA: Shoulder to Shoulder: No Ban Act 


What is the NO BAN Act? The National Origin-Based Anti-discrimination for Non-Immigrants 
(NO BAN) Act was introduced in April 2019 by Senator Chris Coons (D-DE) and 
Representative Judy Chu (D-CA) to repeal the blanket “travel ban” issued in 2017 against nearly 
all citizens of selected primarily Muslim countries, and to assure that future administrations 
impose travel restrictions based on credible facts rather than national and religious prejudice. In 
so doing, it would assure that the original intent of Congress be honored to screen travelers to the 
United States based on any harms they might pose as individuals rather than to exclude 
disfavored religious or national groups. 


Why is the NO BAN Act important today? The current “travel ban” initially came into effect to 
implement President Trump’s campaign pledge of a “complete and total shutdown” of Muslims 
entering the United States “until our country’s representatives can figure out what is going on.” 
After two versions of the ban were blocked by court challenges, the scope of the third version 
was limited primarily to citizens of five predominantly Muslim countries, and the constitutional 
challenge to this version was rejected by the U.S. Supreme Court. But unlike the prior versions, 
the current ban was issued as a permanent measure, and it is continuing to have devastating 
impacts on the lives of countless individuals, both the 150 million inhabitants of the countries in 
question and the numerous family members of otherwise eligible travelers from these countries 
whose families have been kept apart. Perhaps even worse, without legislation like the NO BAN 
Act, this or future Administrations could impose more draconian restrictions against disfavored 
religious or national groups with no effective remedy possible. You can read stories on how 
this ban continues to impact individuals and families through these story collections from 
Muslim Advocates and the ACLU. 


What is the current status of the bill? As of November 1, 2019, the bill had 199 co-sponsors in 
the House and 36 in the Senate, and its supporters are looking for more. On September 24th, The 
U.S. House of Representatives Committee on the Judiciary’s Subcommittee on Immigration and 
Citizenship and Committee on Foreign Affairs’ Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations 
head a historic joint hearing on the Muslim Ban. We continue to look to provide more support 
and attention for the bill. 





So what can local communities do to promote it? 


Call your Congressperson and Senators. Offices keep close track of how many letters/calls come 
into their offices in support of or against various bills or issues. You might also tweet at them, if 
you’re active on Twitter (because they usually are!). Here’s a link to find the right phone 
numbers for your representatives. You can draw on these talking points when calling. 





If you are a faith leader or have the ability to sign a letter on behalf of a faith-based 
organizations, you can add your name or your organization’s name to a faith letter developed by 
Shoulder to Shoulder and Church World Service. Sign on using this link if you’re a faith leader 
and using this link if you’re signing on behalf of a faith-based organization. Please distribute 
the faith letter amongst faith leaders and organizations in your state, as we can prepare a 
separate version of these letters to be delivered to particular members of Congress with 
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signatures separated by state as well. Individuals can also add their names to this petition (you 
don’t have to be a faith leader or representing a faith-based organization to do so). 


Tell stories from someone affected in your state. Here are links to collected stories by Muslim 
Advocates and the ACLU. You can share these stories on your own platforms, or draw upon 
them when calling, writing, or meeting with your member of Congress. 


Organize meetings with your representatives in Congress or staff members to convey your strong 
concerns in favor of the bill. This document gives some tips for setting up meetings and talking 


points you can use in these meetings. 





Write an op-ed for your local media in connection with the upcoming hearing. Contact us at 
info @s2scampaign.org if you’re interested in writing an op-ed and we can offer editing and 
pitching support! 





Use your voice on social media using #NoMuslimBanEver and #NoBanAct to join the chorus of 
Americans speaking up on this issue. We'll continue to update this page with time-specific social 
media campaign opportunities as well. 
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RESOURCES FOR INTERRUPTING ISLAMOPHOBIA: Shoulder to Shoulder: Toolkit for 
Mobilizing to Support American Muslims 


Please note: This toolkit is a living document- we will be updating it as new developments arise 
in order to help equip you to work against anti-Muslim discrimination and bigotry. 


What’s in this document: 
Specific Threats to American Muslims today 


e Anti-Muslim policies like the Muslim Ban 
e Threat of a Muslim Registry 

e Threats to American Muslim institutions 

e Ongoing violence and harassment 


OK, so what can I do? 


e Educate yourself & your community about Islam and American Muslims 
e Get to know your Muslim neighbors 

e Push for local and national resolutions 

e Bean upstander 

e Raise your voice publicly 

e Pay attention, take action, & spread the word 


WHAT ARE SOME OF THE SPECIFIC THREATS THAT AMERICAN MUSLIMS 
FACE TODAY? 


Throughout and following the 2016 elections, we heard a lot of rhetoric demeaning and 
threatening Muslims, and we saw a spike in hate crimes and incidents of violence against 
Muslims in our country. There were many times that people stood up and spoke out against this 
trend, particularly after the most overt and egregious incidents. We will likely continue to see 
overt attacks on Muslims, but we also know that many of the policies that threaten American 
Muslims are less overt. People of faith need to be ready to push back against all types of anti- 
Muslim policies, including the ones that are a bit more difficult to understand or to see the 
bigotry immediately on the surface. Here are a few key things we are watching for: 





The Muslim Ban: Executive Orders on Refugees and Immigrants 


President Trump’s first attempt to ban Syrian refugees, put a temporary stop to refugee 
resettlement more generally, and ban persons from certain Muslim-majority countries did not 
hold up in court. He tried again with a new Executive Order, which was challenged in court as 
well. Then again. The administration appealed to the Supreme Court, and SCOTUS agreed to 
hear the case in the fall of 2017, allowing the ban to go into partial effect in the meantime (read 
more on the legal implications and process here). SCOTUS will hear oral arguments on April 25, 
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2018. Action from faith communities is critical to continue put pressure on elected officials to 
take strong stands against these measures, which, among other things, are clearly meant to target 
Muslims in particular. You can stay updated on legal & political developments, as well as action 
steps to take, at https://www.nomuslimbanever.com/. 





The threat of a Muslim Registry 


During the course of the 2016 presidential campaign, President-elect Trump made comments 
suggesting a “Muslim Registry.” While it was often unclear whether he was suggesting a registry 
for citizens and permanent residents based on their religion, or suggesting a registry of 
immigrants and refugees entering the country, this proposal is extremely alarming either way, 
and harkens back to Japanese internment camps. 





Background: The United States has had a form of a “Muslim Registry” before, called the 
National Security Entry Exit Registration System (NSEERS). Through this program, established 
after 9/11, the U.S. government required non-citizens from certain countries (deemed as “terror 
prone”’- all but one were Muslim-majority countries) to register themselves with the government. 
These individuals had to check in regularly with the government, and a number of those who 
registered were subsequently faced with deportation hearings, while others experienced 
government harassment in a variety of ways (read about one family’s experience here). 


All of the countries on the NSEERS list were removed by 2011 because the program was costly 
and ineffective in its stated national security aims. It remained on the books in a shell form until 
December of 2016, when President Obama officially shut down the program, stating that the 
program is obsolete. 








What should we expect? 


Because President Obama officially shut down the NSEERS program, if the new administration 
wants to revive it, they will have to re-introduce (and make a case for the value of) such a 
program, and it is expected that they will have to allow for public comment for a period of time. 
Should this happen, people across the country will need to raise their voices in opposition to any 
such discriminatory program. Additionally, we may see more widespread surveillance measures 
targeting & further securitizing American Muslims. 


While many of the cabinet nominees have rejected the idea of an explicit “Muslim registry,” 
many have entertained the idea of carefully monitoring people from certain countries. 
Additionally, there has been talk of “extreme vetting” for people coming from countries with 
“high propensity for terrorism” (which would include refugees fleeing Syria, Iraq, and 
elsewhere). If this is put forth as policy, people will need to speak into the conversation, as this 
would slow or even grind to a halt the US refugee resettlement program. [For more information 
on how to take action specifically on policy related to the refugee resettlement program, take a 
look at this toolkit from Refugee Council USA] 


The bottom line is that, right now, we don’t know what to expect. It is also possible that the 
Trump administration would try to introduce some sort of registry for Muslim citizens of the 
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United States, which is unprecedented. In this case, we would need all hands on deck to speak up 
and push back against any such move. More important than publicly pledging to register yourself 
(which is an important symbolic act of solidarity) is to stand staunchly against the creation of any 
such registry in the first place. This would involve letters, petitions, op-eds, public 
demonstrations, visits & calls to legislators, and much more- be ready to move and move quickly 
if anything along these lines is introduced. 


Threats to American Muslim Institutions 


In the last few years, there have been pushes to designate the Muslim Brotherhood as a terrorist 
group (see legislation introduced by Senator Ted Cruz and colleagues, although the broad 
authority to make this designation lies with the Administration, rather than with Congress). 
There have also been threats of an Executive Order to this effect. The legislation itself is highly 
problematic and breaks with US precedent (read more here and here), and many believe that this 
move would lead to the scapegoating of American Muslim institutions by “opening 
investigations” into them (you can read more about that here and here). Read up on the issue, 
then keep paying attention, so that you know how and when your public voice will be helpful. 





Ongoing Violence and Harassment 


Hate crimes, vandalism, attacks on houses of worship, and bullying against American Muslims 
rose steadily throughout the election cycle and have continued to occur at high levels since 
November 9. Both the Bridge Initiative at Georgetown University and SAALT have issued 
reports on this trend. Muslim Advocates is tracking & mapping hate crimes targeting American 
Muslims (and reports these incidents to authorities- see here for how you can report incidents), 
and the site Hate Hurts is monitoring hate incidents as well. 





Local responses to these incidents are particularly important. Consider contacting the affected 
community and ask what you can do. Many have come together after incidents of vandalism to 
repaint the mosque, for example, or to raise money for the community for repairs. In cases of 
violence against individuals, notes of concern and raising money have also been helpful ways 
that the community has come alongside those targeted, as well as advocating for hate crime 
investigations and demanding that the incident be taken seriously by the relevant authorities. The 
bottom line is that, after such an incident, it is important that the affected community feels 
supported by the broader community, and that there is a message sent publicly that this is not 
acceptable. Communities can come together and send a strong message against violence and 
hatred. An attack on one is an attack on all and we will not stand for it. There are many creative 
ways to make sure those things happen. 





In addition, law enforcement and media responses to hate crimes are critical in the immediate 
aftermath of the incident. Consider coming together with other local community organizations to 
urge law enforcement officials to consider all possible motives for the crimes, and to ensure the 
safety of the victims and their communities. Given that media plays such an impactful role in the 
way communities are perceived, hold media outlets accountable if their coverage is biased. 
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It’s also important to note that part of the rise we are seeing in anti-Muslim bigotry and 
discrimination is due to an organized, well-funded network of groups and individuals interested 
in spreading negative (and false) information about Islam and Muslims. You can read more 
about that network here, and about a number of the players in it here and here. 


OK, SO WHAT CAN IDO NOW? 

Educate yourself & your community about Islam and American Muslims 

There is a lot of bad information out there about Islam and Muslims, and if you only learn about 
this religious community through the news, you’re hearing a very tiny fragment of the story. 


Here are some resources to learn more: 


e Harvard’s Pluralism Project has some great resources for learning the basics about Islam and 
American Muslims, as does ING 


e This PBS video series and this Unity Production Foundation film give great educational 
overviews 


e American Muslim poll, from the Institute for Social Policy and Understanding 





e The Diversity of Muslims in the United States (a report from US Institute of Peace) 





e Responses to FAQs about American Muslims 


e Muslim Anti-Racism Collaborative has put together a Heritage Series webpage with numerous 
resources highlighting the diversity of the American Muslim community, linked here 


e Learn from ISPU how anti-Muslim legislative measures overlap with other legislative pushes 
that target and marginalize minorities and vulnerable communities, and thereby presents both a 


theoretical and very tangible threat to all communities. 
e Read about organizing happening through Muslims for American Progress. 


e Seek out and listen to American Muslims’ experiences and stories (here’s one and here’s 
another, reflecting on being Muslim in America after Trump’s election). 


e There are a LOT of good books out there to learn more about Islam, the Qur’an, and American 
Muslims. Here’s an (always growing) list we’ve compiled. 





Get to know your Muslim neighbors. 


Call up your local mosque, reach out to a Muslim parent at your school, or contact Shoulder to 
Shoulder if you need help finding Muslim partners in your area to connect with. You don’t need 
to put together a major interfaith gathering to get to know people- just have dinner or coffee to 
get started! Here are a few resources that might be helpful in taking the first steps: 
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e Here’s a guide from Ilhan Cagri, of the Muslim Public Affairs Council, for starting a 
relationship with Muslim neighbors 

e This Dinner Dialogue guide is helpful if you are looking for something a bit more 
structured 

e Check out our Ramadan Guidebook linked on our website 


Push for local resolutions. 


Team up with others in your area to press your city council or school board to adopt an anti- 
Islamophobia resolution (linked here, with resources for making it happen). 


Be an upstander. 


One of the discouraging things about a number of the recent incidents of harassment and hate 
violence directed at Muslims (as well as other communities) is that there have been several 
incidents where bystanders didn’t do anything to help the person being harassed. Be ready to step 
in if you see something happening- here’s a great comic showing what that might look like. 





Raise your voice publicly. 
As an individual, you could write an op-ed or Letter to the Editor (LTE) to push back against 
hateful rhetoric or incidents. Here’s a guide on lifting your voice publicly, including some 


(tested!) messaging advice. 


As acommunity, your house of worship could put up a banner indicating your solidarity with 
your Muslim neighbors. Here’s a link to purchase one! 


Pay attention, take action, & spread the word. 


Following American Muslim leaders on social media is one helpful (and expedient) way to stay 
up-to-speed on policy issues as they come up. 
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